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Turre seems to be a strange desire on the part of some of the 
“leading presses” to agitate the business community and keep 
up an unhealthy excitement. It is certa.ily a curious thing 
that the prosperity of the country should be made the subject of 
dolorous articles and the foundation for prophecies of prospective 
ruin—yet such is the case, and the cry now is, that because any 
department of enterprise is flourishing, therefore we should all 
be miserable, put ashes and sackcloth on our heads, fold our 
arms, and, if very ambitious of appearances, make dying de- 
cently the end of our ambition. 


York papers, without any cause, as was afterwards apparent, got 
up a panic, and although the journals may have realized, indi- 
vidually, large sums as a fruit of their « smartness,” it was at the 
expense of millions of dollars to the hard-working men of our 
city. In a recent number of the Chicago Press we find an arti- 
cle relating to “the times,” which is particularly worthy of 
attention, and we adopt the greater portion of it, feeling assured 
it will prove most acceptable to our numerous readers. After 
alluding to the shipment of specie to Europe and the equilibrium 
kept up by receipts from California, the Press says: In all our ex- 
perience, ‘“ hard times” have been accompanied by a great strin- 
gency in the money market ; but now the uniform reports from 
Wall street are that money is “ easy ;”’ an abundance to be had 
any day on good notes or real estate, at as moderate rates of in- 
terest as have ever been current for the last dozen years. It is 
true that it commands higher rates at the West, but no higher 
than in previous years, nor than are warranted by the rapid de- 
velopment of substantial wealth through its use. 





























SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY TO READ. . quires to be accounted for on some better t@eory than any that 
has yet been propounded by the croakers. Some of their state- 
ments of facts are indisputable, but they leave out of view other 
very important ones that are fatal to their conclusions. They 
constantly refer us to the great revulsion of 1836-7 as an index 
to that which they declare is rapidly approaching now, but take 
no note of the utter difference between the circumstances of the 
two periods, wrought by the power of gold, a steady and accumu- 
lating stream of which has been pouring into the monetary circu- 
lation of the world for the last half dozen years, until the vast 
annual aggregate from California, Australia and Russia exceeds a 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars, We are aware that 
certain writers on political economy are accustomed to say that 
this gold cannot be reckoned as so much intrinsic value added to 
the wealth of the world, since beyond a certain point it must de- 
cline in value relatively to other things. If we regard it merely 
as a merchantable commodity this might be true ; but the all- 
important function of gold in business and commerce is to furnish 
a universally recognized money basis for credit. Had this lesson 
never been learned before, it surely ought to have been taught 
the world by the experience of the last half dozen years, dating 
from the opening of the mines in California and Australia. It 
matters nothing to the material issue to say, as some aver, that 
every dollar of gold mined has cost more than its equivalent in 
substantial wealth. Look at it in the aggregate of millions— 
stimulating industry and commerce as they were never stimu- 
Jated before, and thereby adding ten thousand fold to its own 
. nominal value. The addition to the capital of the world through 
Y its instrumentality during the period specified, has been, it is 
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It cannot be forgotten that about a year ago two or three New 
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THE GRAND CELEBRATION OF THE ONTO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD, ARRIVAL OF THE EXOURSION TRAIN AT MIDFIGHT, OPPOSITE ST, LOUIS, THE GUESTS GOING ON BOARD THE STEAMERS PROVIDED 
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as the basis of paper credit and the medium of exchange. Its 
hundreds of millions constantly circulate around the globe like 
the life-giving streams, becoming the medium of endless transac- 
tions, and almost as certain and steady in their flow as water. 
This office it has had by the common consent of mankind in all 
ages, and without its providential discovery in large quantities 
we do not see how the grand developments of our modern in- 
dustry and commerce—developments absolutely essential to the 
steady and rapid elevation of the race—could have taken place. 
We are not disposed to ignore the fact, that concurrent with 
the legitimate growth of business through the instrumentality of 
gold, there has been developed a tendency to appreciation of 
values that has led to speculations which might be carried to a 
dangerous extent if not checked in time; but these are as no- 
thing in comparison with the colossal foundation of future pro- 
gress which the world, and this country especially, has been ena- 
bled to lay through its aid, in a few brief years. It is at once 
an immense motive power, and a check to undue momentum by 
infusing such steadiness in the grand movement of industry and 
trade as no other power could shave supplied. We do not say 
that through its agency we are absolutely secure against revul- 
sions for all time to come; but our firm conviction is, that with- 
out it the catastrophe would have happened long before now. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Wer gon the following intelligence from the latest European 
arrivals. 
DOWER AND PENSION OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

In Parliament, the subject most immediately of interest to the country has 
been the dower and pension of the Princess Royal. The annuity of £8,000 
@ year was passed without a division; Mr. Roebuck making a feeble remon- 
strance. The dowry of £40,000 in cash was brought before the Committee of 
Supply, when Mr. Conyngbam moved, firstly, that the pension be reduced from 
£8,000 to £6,000 a year; and, secondly, that the dowry of £40,000 be omitted. 
Fourteen members voted with him on his first motion, and sixteen on the 
second. The bill was read a first time. 

THE BILL FINALLY PASSED ‘ 

the Commons by an enormous majority, but without enthusiasm, since the 
public is averse to an annuity. Lord Palmerston knew this and did his utmost 
at Court to induce Prince Albert not to insist upon an annuity, and though he 
has failed now, it is pretty certain that on every successive similar occasion a 
handsome dowry will be proposed without an annuity. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a dull speech on the subject, but he excited general merri- 
ment when, in mentioning the sacrifices of the Queen, he remarked that she 
had received the Emperor of France on public grounds, “not for her personal 
jleasure.’’ This impolitic admission will of course give offence at the 

uileries, where the Empress is already angry that, although there is no lack 
of royal guests at Paris, no ladies, except Queen Victoria and the Duchess of 
Brabant, have honored her with a visit. 

THE NIAGARA AND THE SUBMARINE CABLE. 

By the two latest arrivals we have contrary statements as regards the em- 
ployment of the Niagara in laying the submarine cable between England and 
America. We give both statements: Various statements have been in circula- 
tion respecting the unfitness of the United States frigate Niagara for the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic Yelegraph cable. She is, however, expected to proceed 
to Liverpool, and we have no authentic information but that she will do 
otherwise than was at first contemplated in respect to the shipment of the 
cable. 

Latest Account.—The Pritish Government has very generously offered the 
Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company another steamship equal to the Aga- 
memnon, to take the place of the Niayara, to assist in laying the Atlantic 
cable. 

THE AFRICAN AND CUBAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Sir G. Pechell called attention in the house to the increased importation 
of slaves into Cuba, and to the inadequate British force on that coast. 

Admiral Walcott testified to the difficult and hazardous nature of the service 
in attempting to suppress the slave trade on the Cuban coast. 

Lord Palmerston said that Lord Clarendon had very recently renewed his 
representations to the Spanish Government upon this subject, and no effort 
would be wanting, a: far as diplomatic negotiation could go, to induce the 
Government at Madrid to take effectual steps to put down the trade. 

FILIBUSTERISM OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

We call particular attention to the following article, illustrative of the far- 
seeing and grasping policy of the British Government: 

The Moniteur de la Flotle announces that the East India Company have taken 

ssession of the Island of Perim, at the entrance of the Red Sea, and which is 
in the middle of the Strait of Babelmanaeb. The British flag was hoisted there 
on the 14th February by the Company’s troops, and the occupation is definite. 
The following is the cause assigned: Two years since an English ship, which 
was shipwrecked on the coast of Berbera, was pillaged by the natives. The 
East India Company having applied to the chiefs of the Saumalis for satisfac- 
tion, they showed every disposition to do so, but all their efforts were unavail 
ing. They were summoned to Aden to discuss the matter with the Resident, 
and as it was proved that they were unable to defend ships from pirates, a 
treaty was concluded, containing a clause by which it was stated that the 
Company would occupy the Island of Perim, and place a garrison there to pro- 
tect ships navigating that sea. The Island of Perim, which was first occupied 
in 1784, is situated between Arabia and Africa, on the very point at which the 
Red Sea commences, and it divides the strait into two channels. The passage 
to the east, on the side of Arabia, is only three miles wide; that to the west, 
on the African side, is about ten or twelve. On the south-west, towards the 
widest entrance of the straits, the island forms one of the finest ports imagin- 
able. It is a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, and the depth varies 
from seven to twenty-five fathoms. The anchorage is excellent, the entrance 
is perfectly sheltered, and it is no exaggeration to say that forty ships of the 
line might easily anchor there in smooth water, one hundred yards from the 
shore. A few ships of war stationed there will be sufficient hermetically to close 
the entrance to the Red Sea. Aden is placed ina position much less favorable, 
for that port is one hundred miles from the strait, and the reason it was chosen, 
twenty years since, was that, although it possesses a few resources, it has 
more than the Island of Perim. There is water to be had at Aden by means of 
cisterns, and there are seasons of the year when the aqueducts can receive the 
torrents which flow from the neighboring hills. The Island of Perim, on the 
contrary, is absolutely devoid of everyiMing; it has not a drop of water; its 
sandy and voleanic soil produces only some stunted and dusty briars. It is 
uninhabited, and everything must be brought to it. It would appear from a 
first view to be a position little desirable, but, on consideration, it is easy to 
understand why the Company has made this acquisition, and why the British 
Government attaches so much importance to it. It is now clear, when the 
Isthmus of Suez is about to be opened, that the Red Sea cannot fail to become 
the great commercial road between Europe and Asia. It is not necessary to 
erect any fortifications on the Island of Perim. Aden is sufficiently near to 
supply all that may be required. But Aden, strong as it is, does not absolutely 
command the strait, and the largest fleets might pass without danger between 
Aden and the coast of Africa. On the other hand, nothing can pass the Island 
of Perim without the permission of those who are its masters. A detachment 
of artillery of the Indian army has been stationed there provisionally. A 
temporary arsenal and fortifications have been erected, and supplies of all de- 
scriptions have been brought from Aden for the garrison which is to occupy 
that desolate station. , 

PEACE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND PERSIA. 

The Paris Journal des Debats confirms the announcement previously made 
that the ratification of the treaty of peace between Britain and Persia has ar 
rived at Constantinople, and, contrary to the assertions of the Brussels Nord, 
it contains no reservation 

GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE VISITS ENGLAND. 

Great preparations »re being made at Portsmouth for the reception of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. The most profound attention will be paid to this 
distinguished visitor 

EXTENSIVE FAILURE. 

The failure has been announced from Liverpool, of Mr. John Doherty, in the 
American provision and corn trade. The liabilities are believed to amount to 
about £100,000, and it is feared the assets are small 


miu NEUPCUATEL QUESTION, 


The settlement of the Neufchatel question is thus announced in the Pari 
Monileur of May 26th the | lenipotentiaries of France, Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Russia and rland assembled yesterday at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, and signed « treaty regulating in a definitive manner the 
Neufchatel question, by the ren ation, on the part of the King of Prussia, of 
the sovereign rights which trea ad given him over that Principality, and 


by engagements entered it 


to by the Swiss Confederation, which are of a nature 
to respond to the deep solicitude of King Frederick William for the inhabitants 
of Neufchatel. The text of | reaty will be published after the exchange of 
the ratifications, which i: io take place within a delay of twenty-one days.” 
FRENCH FILIBUSTERISM, 
_ From the west coast of Africa it is announced that the French Commander 
in-Chief on that station has oceupied, in the name of the French Government, 
the large tract of land called Dakkar 
SPANISH IMBROGLIO WITH MEXICO. 

The difficulties between Spain and Mexico remain unsettled. The Queen of 
Spain has not vet received the Mexican Evvoy. Up to this time, therefore, the 
negotiations of the Mexican Envoy with Spain are understood to be impeded by 
some failure in diplomatic form which will have to be referred to Mexico to be 
rectified 

REMAINING EUROPEAN MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
The Times’ Vienna correspondence says that as many false reports are in 





"circulation in respect to the relations between Austria and Sardinia, it may be | 


as well to observe that things are in very nearly the same state as they were 
when Count Parr quitted Turin. The relations Tetwoen Naples and England 
sve no better now than they were three or four months ago. The exact state 
of the Holstein question is, that on the 15th or 16th a . essenger arrived from 
Copenhagen with a dispatch, in which it was stated that the newly formed 
Government would con'voke the Holstein Estates in the month of August, and 
settle the questions relative to the provincial constitution, domains, &ec., ina 
way that would satisfy the two great German a. e contents of the 
dispatch induced Austria and Prussia to relinquish their intention of bringing 
the matter before the German Confederation, and of proposing to send troops 
into Holstein. 
PEACE FORCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


It is stated upon official authority that the peace establishment of the 
French army will be placed at six hundred thousand men (600,000). Rather 
an expensive and numerous force, it seems to us, for a country at peace with 
all its neighbors. 

THE GREAT FRENCH DEFALCATION 

It is now stated that, notwithstanding the efforts of the principal creditors 
of M. Charles Thurneyssen to ascertain the limit of his defaleations, no posi- 
tive conclusion has yet been arrived at, but that the amount is not likely to be 
less than £600,000. When £800,000 was first mentioned as a rough estimate, 
it was treated as a ridiculous exaggeration, and a statement was boldly put 
forth that they would scarcely approagh even a tenth part of thatsum. It 
is mentioned in letters from Paris that when M. Thurneyssen left, on the 21st, 
he took refuge with some relatives in Germany, instead of proceeding directly 
to New York. Probably, however, a variety of statements have been circu- 
lated on this point to baffle pursuit. One communication from a leading capi- 
talist asserts that the Credit Mobilier is understood to have found itself com- 
promised to the extent of £75,000, apart from personal losses sustained by 
several of its administrators. The principal foreign losses are at Amsterdam 
and Antwerp. 

AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 


The overland mail had arrived at Trieste with dates from Hong Kong to the 
15th vi April, and Shanghae to the 6th of April. A telegraphic dispatch states 
that the position of affairs in Canton River were unchanged. The Raleigh, fifty 
gun frigate, had run aground, and the supposition is that she was lost. 

At Canton great distressis said to have prevailed on account of the high 
price of rice. 

It is said that an imperial duty upon opium had been imposed at Shanghae. 

The exports of tea for the season are estimated at about 57,000,000 of pounds 
against 73,000,000 of pounds last year. 


ITEMS IN BRIEF. 


. Official advices from Venice say that Marshal Radetsky is not expected to 
ive. 

It is said that, in consequence of the intervention of the French Ambassador 
at Constantinople, the Moldavian and Wallachian refugees, who had been 
stopped at Rustchuk, had been permitted to return to their native country. 

It is reported that the Fren h, Russian, Prussian and Sardinian Commission- 
ers will withdraw from the Principalities, should the Porte persist in removing 
Vogorides from his post in Moldavia. 

Accounts from Bombay of the Ist state that at that date the English regi- 
ments were returning from Persia. 

A coolness is said to have arisen between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Count de Morny. The Emperor is dissatisfied with the small success of the 
Russian Railways in France. 

Dispatches from Algeria mention that the French Expeditionary Corps had 
atiacked Beni RKatten on the 23d of May, from three different directions, and 
captured the position after two hours’ fighting. The advance guard had pene- 
trated into Kabylia. 

Meetings had been held at Singapore to congratulate Sir James Brooke upon 
oe so-called just severity in his retaliatory measures against the offending 

Yhinese. 

Admi mour was at Hong Kong, awaiting reinforcements, which were 
looke: {or in the course of a few weeks. 

The Ambassador Extraordinary of France to China sailed from Toulon on the 
28th May. 

The law for the establishment of three lines of trans-Atlantic mail steamers 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly. ‘The ports of embarkation were left 
for subsequent settlement. 

Genera! Cavaignac and several other republicans will, it is said, became can- 
didates to represent Paris in the new Corps Legislatif. 

VARIOUS ART ITEMS. 

From a correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune we glean the following items: 
Rachel, the inimitable Rachel, has returned to France from the banks of the 
Nile. Her travels in the interior of Egypt, her stay at Thebes in the midst of 
mummies, obelisks and hieroglyphical inscriptions, her rambles under the 
luxuriant doum palm trees, seem to have entirely restored her health. But, if 
we are to believe the papers of Southern France, she is threatened by a disease 
of a different kind; if their statement were correct, I should in conscience have 
to exhaust the wonderful vocabulary of Madame de Sévigné, so rich in epithets 
referring to surprise. They state: “It has often been announced that 
Mile. Rachel had the intention to embrace Catholicism. Recent circumstances 
seem to confirm the statement. During the passage from Alexandria to Mar- 
seilles, the illustrious tragedian conversed frequently with Monseigneur 
Pellerin, Apostolic Vicar of Cochin-China, and listened to the learned prelate 
with ibe deepest attention. Mlle. Rachel was, moreover, at mass while in the 
harbor at Malta, and everybody remarked her devotion.” All who know 

tachel will startle at this information, for until now no Jew of the Felix family 
ever embraced Christianity, and the most celebrated of the tribe has never 
cared for any temple except that oi Melpomene. 

An opera in four acts, “‘ Landgraf Ludwig’s Brautfahrt’’ (The Wedding Tour 
of Landgrave Lewis), composed by a Belgian, M. Edouard Lassen, has been 
represented at Weimar under the high patronage of the illustrious Liszt. The 

Roval Theatre of Brussels had refused the work; but the ‘‘German Athens”’ 
showed herself hospitable toward the deserving stranger, and now there is 
a new meteor in the musical sky. Ata banquet given in honor of the success- 
ful young maestro, Liszt spoke in high terms of that small city of Weimar, 
which in former times harbored the greatest poets of Germany, and which now 
lodges the aspiring musicians of the new school. He trusted that this eity 
would fulfil her noble task to the last, by opening new roads to art and rous- 
ing young talents. Referring, ther, to the opera in question, the celebrated 
pianist ratified the opinion expressed by the public, dwelt on the brilliant 
future before M. Lassen, and formally asked of him a new work for the same 
stage which had witnessed his first dazzling triumph. 

The following sketches of the two principal novelties at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre will be read with interest. In a former number we gave an account of 
their debut in London: 

LA SPEZIA. 

la Spezia descends from a noble family of Vienna, and exhibited, as it were 
from her childhood, such a strong love for the stage, that her parents left off 
opposing her vocation, and gave her the most renowned teachers in the musi- 
eal art. She made her debut at the Cennobiana, and was engaged at the 
Scala, during the Emperor of Austria’s visit at Milan. Verdi owes to her the 
success of his famous opera ‘“‘ La Traviata,’’ and we can easily account for the 
fact. Mlle. Spezia, like Mile. Piccolomini, is more remarkable as an actress 
than as a singer. 

SIGNOR GIUGLINI. 

The greatest success has, however, been achieved by the tenor Giuglini, 
whose artistic career presents some remarkable incidents. In the beginning, 
he was a chorister in the metropolitan church of Fermo, where the striking 
beauty of his voice attracted the faithful. He retused at first obstinately to 
perform on the boards; but one day, a musician of the orchestra baving sud- 
denly fallen ill, he undertook to replace him; and soon after, the principal 
tenor being unable to sing, he was induced to take his part in “‘ I due Foscari,”’ 
and was received with frantic applause. From that moment his dramatie vo- 
c nquered his religious prejudice, and now London has likewise granted 
him uu. .rtistie crown with which his temples had been encircled in harmo- 
nious Italy. The extent and strength of his voice make him almost the equal 
of the tenori robusti Duprez and Tamberlik, and he is, moreover, well versed in 
every branch of musical science. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC MUSICAL CLUB. 

There is a singing club formed in St. James’s street, London, by about forty 
young noblemen, among whom may be found Lord Burgersh (son of the Earl 
of Westmoreland), Lord Walton de Gray, Lord Outram, the Duke de Gram- 
mont, the Marquis d’Azeglio, &. These gentlemen, who have engaged an 
Italian singing master, meet every evening after the opera, and repeat the 
principal pieces until the morning dawns, to their own delight and at the 
expense of their neighbors’ rest. We are bound to confess that the walls 
of that artistic association improvisée are adorned with lively pictures, to 
which a Puritan mind would sémewhat object, and that in their library may 
be found a variety »' peculiar literature. The ‘‘ rules’? of the club are stuck 
on the looking-gla:«, and consist of the following article: ‘‘ The members of 
the club are invited not to sing on Sundays, except in church.’’ 

THE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL IN LONDON. 

The Handel Festival, which wil take place during the present month, begins 
to excite a great deal of interest in London It is certainly an honorable fact 
in the musical history of England that she can bring together 2,500 artists for 
the exeeution of master-works; at the opening of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham there were only 1,635 assembled. The hearers will probably on this 
occasion taste the full amount of delight which music is able to give. Books 
and essays on Handel are already appearing in every shape; but none will 
equal the biography published in English by a: istinguished French refugee, 
M. Victor Schoelcher, who, though not a professed musician, is the most 
enthusiastic admirer of the composer of Halle. 


CALIFORNIA INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVAL OF TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
By the late arrival of the George Law, nearly two millions of dollars 
($2,000,000) have been added to our store of treasure. This amount is nearly 
equivalent to our exports of specie of the last week, and will give comfort to 
many expectants and confidence to our mercantile circles. 


NO FALLING OFF IN THE SUPPLY OF GOLD 
The San Francisco Herald of the latest date says: 
The accounts from the mines continue very favorable, and whatever ‘ears 








may be entertained on the Atlantic board of a decrease in the yield of the pre 
cious meta) in California, we on this side are satisfied that they are not only 
unfounded, but that in reality we are producing more gold at present than 
ever before. The statement in the New York Herald that we were six million. 
short of our exports last year wants revision in its facts, the correct accoun 
being as follows: 
Export of treasure from San Francisco for the first four months 
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Decrease in 1857 2.22... cccccsccccesecccccsesceseseceseres $49,323 52 
THE DEFAULTING STATE TREASURER. 


Still another indictment had been found against Dr. Bates, the defaulting 
State Treasurer, now under arrest at Sacramento. It was alleged that he had 
embezzled $41,000 of the State moneys, which is over and above the missing 
$124,000. In default of bail in the sum of $50,000 he was ordered into custo- 
dy. He was said to be very ill—so much so as to be unable to leave his bed. 
An officer constantly guards his room. 

MASSACRE IN UTAH. 


The mail from Salt Lake, says the Los Angelos Star, arrived here this weeks 
bringing intelligence of another horrible massacre having been committed in 
Utah Territory. Mr. Wm. Parrish, his son, a young man about seventeen 

ears of age, and a Mr. Potter, started from the city for the purpose of coming 
to California. They had proceeded but a short distance when their bodies were 
found dead. Mr. Parrish’s throat was cut from ear to ear; the others had 
been shot. Their bodies were found ata place called Springville, about fifty 
miles from Salt Lake City. It is not known by whom the outrage was commit- 
ted. Rumor has it that Mr. Parrish had a difficulty with the authorities about 
removing his property, which he had previously consecrated to the church. 
It is also said that the massacre was perpetrated by Indians. 

NEWS FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The northern Indians are as troublesome as ever on the lower part of the 
Sound and Straits, committing robberies, &c. Fears are entertained that they 
will make open warfare upon the settlements. At Bellingham B-y the citizens 
are forted up in block houses, and have organized a volunteer company to aid 
the military in case of an attack by these savages. — 

A British vessel recently left McDonald’s Island with a large cargo of spars 
for the British:navy—being the fourth cargo shipped from that place within a 
year for the English, French, and United States navies. 

GREYIOWN, NICARAGUA. 

The royal West India mail steamer Thames arrived at Aspinwall on the 20th 
ult. from San Juan del Norte. She brought four of Lockridge’s men, bein; all 
that were at that piace. L : 

The people of San Juan were daily expecting the men from Rivas, many of 
whom were sick and wounded, and unable to proceed. At last accounts they 
were at Castillo, on their way down. ' : ; 

Our correspondent says: ‘It is the common topic of conversation with the 
natives here that in all probability there will be serious difficulty in the settle- 
ment of Nicaraguan matters among the allies, and in regard to the right of the 
river San Juan, which Costa Rica claims, together with the territory extending 
up to Granada, and from thence to the Pacific.” 

PERU—TIHE REVOLUTION ENDED. 

The dates from Lima are to the 11th of May, and from Callao to the 12th. | 

The revolution may be considered as concluded. Vivanco is at Arequipa 
with a small force, but without means. It is thought that he will make no 
,urther demonstration against the Government. 

On the 19th May the Peruvian fleet at the Chinchas surrendered to the 
Government. - 

The Loa, Huaras, Ischuca, and Guise were at anchor at Callao. The Apurimac 
was to be surrendered within eight days. 

NEW GRANADA—THE ISTHMUS DIFFICULTY. 


Up to the departure of the mail no overtures had been made by the new ad- 
ministration to Mr. Bowlin, the resident Minister of the United States, for a set- 
tlement of the existlng difficulties between the two Governments. We adhere 
to our previously expressed belief that the Ospina administration will not re- 
cede from the position of the late administration, and that consequently the 
United States will have to take redress into their own hands. 

Mr. Bowlin was to have left Bogota on the 20th, and may therefore be ex- 
pected on the Isthmus, on his way to the United States, about the 10th of 
June. 

It has been proposed by Gen. Mosquera to send 1,000 men to the Isthmus, to 
protect it in case of invasion. 

MEXICO—SANTA ANNA AGAIN BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


Santa Anna, the runaway D‘ctator, has addressed a long manifesto to the 
Mexican people from his quiet retreat at Carthegena. The substance of which 
is that everything the present Government has done is wrong. Its conduct 
towards the church he denounces as an attempt to destroy the foundation of 
society. The constitution, he says, is full of anarchy and evil of every kind. 
He points out the true policy of the nation to be, the centralization of the 
Government, a c-rdial riendship with England and Spain, and the immediate 
recall of the modest, brave and intelligent—Santa Anna. To effect this he 
looks for, if he does not recommend, a widely extended and bloody revolution, 
andr ds, if it is ry to procure funds for the purpose, the sale of 
one-half of the Republic. Admirable patriot! sagacious politician! What the 
Mexican people will reply to this proposition we do not know, but we are in- 
clined to think that Santa Anna will not be recalled. 











OBITUARY. 


At San Antonio, Texas, March 13th, after a brief illness, Lieute- 
nant E. D. Stockton, of the U.S. army, a graduate of West Point, and for 
several years one of the assistant professors in that institution, in the 29th 
year of bis age, son of D. K. Stockton, Esq., of Kentucky. The sad intelligence 
of the death of this most superior young man fell upon the ears of all who 
knew him with startling grief. He left the home of his parents only a short 
time , in company with his young ani accomplished wife—it being -heir 
nuptial visit—in glowing health and spirits, with every promise of a happy and 
useful career before him. And now, alas! his gentle and noble soul hath 
winged its flight to Hint who gave and cherishes it. Aside from all the social 
and domestic graces which adorned the mind of Lieutenant Stockton, and for 
which he was so much beloved, he was no less admired for his talents and 
super or attainments. In his profession he was held in high esteem. He pos- 
sessed exquisite taste, had a nice fancy, and a hea’ both to conceive and ela- 
borate; was an adept in all the exact sciences, and had a large store of that 
rarest of all faculties—good sense. 

Dr. ALEXANDER F. Vacue died on Monday, June 8, at his residence in this eity 
in the 58th year of his age. Dr. Vaché was a prominent member of the Hard-Shell 
Democratic party of this State, and occupied many offices of trust and impor- 
tance. Previous to the organization of the present Emigrant Commission, he 
was the Resident Physician of this city, then a post of mueh greater impor- 
tance than now, its duties embracing those of the present Physician-in-Chief at 
Quarantine. He was also a prominent member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1846, and while in Albany won for himself many warm friends and 
admirers among the members of his own profession. Subsequently he was 
appointed Physician-in-Chief at the Marine Hospital, which position he filled to 
within the past two years and « half, when be was succeeded by Dr. Harris. 
Dr. Vaché was a gentleman eminent in the medical profession, and recognized 
authority upon the subject of Quarantine. He leaves a wife and family and a 
large circle of warm and admiring friends. 


Josera 8. Taytor, Street Commissioner of the City of New York, died at his 
late residence, Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue, Tuesday evening, at 
5 o’clock. The deceased was still a very young man, scarcely 27 years of age. 
He entered mercantile life when very young, as a partner of his relative, Mr. 
Rufus R. King, in the dry goods business. He was no* as successful as he an- 
ticipated, and he early turned his attention to polities. Soon after he attained 
his majority, he was elected a delegate to the Whig Young Men’s General Com- 
mittee, where, by his tact and shrewdness, he soon obtained a controlling in- 
fluence. In the fall of 1854 he secured the American nomingtion for Almshouse 
Governor, and polled 16,597 votes for that office, which elected him. His vote 
was unexpectedly large, and showed him to be in favor with the people. He 
held this office one year, when his friends put him forward as a candidate for 
Street Commissioner, confessedly the most lucrative office connected with our 
city government. The contest was animated, his principal opponent being 
Harry Howard; but he prevailed by a vote largely ahead of that polled by his 
party. Im addition to his duties as Street Commissioner, he also retained the 
office of Almshouse Governor for sixteen months, until the new charter went 
into operation, which compelled him to resign the latter post. Mr. Taylor 
leaves a large circle of warm personal friends. He leaves a wife and young 
family. He had the forethought to insure his life for $40,000, a circumstance 
that will, in some degree, mitigate their sorrow at his loss. 


The late Commopoxe Stevens, whoee death was announced lately, was widely 
known as the Commodore of the New York Yacht Club. Mr. Stevens was 
chosen Commodore of the Club at its formation, and remained so until he re 
signed, about one year since. About 1827, Mr. Stevens started the first ** day 
boat” on the Hudson River. The New Philadelphia made the trip to Albany 
regularly in twelve hours. Few now living remember that Col. Stevens pre 
dicted, many years ago, that carriages driven by steam would run on a road 
along the banks of the Hudson, from New York to Albany. Locomotives had 
not then been built, and it was over furty years after that prediction was pub- 
lished in one of our New York newspapers before it was fulfilled. Col. Stevens 
was the inventor of the first propeller. Within about a week after Fulton’s 
first paddle-wheel boat made her first trip to Albany, driven by an engine 
built by Watt & Bolton, in England, a boat driven by a steam-engine and screw, 
jlanned by and built under the eyes of the father—Robert—with John at the 
helm and Robert at the engine—crossed the New York harbor between Hobo- 
ken and this city. That propeller is now preserved at Hoboken, and chal- 
lenges the admiration of our mathematicians and mechanics of the present 
day by its curves and efficiency of form. In 1830 the Stevenses turned their 
energies to constructing the Camden and Amboy Railroad. At this time only 
two other railroads had been undertaken. It was constructed under great dif- 
ficulties, but it was successful from the first. From the time of the construc- 
tion of this road to the present, Joh& C. Stevens has been a large stockholder, 
a director and an active manager Of it. Mr. Stevems’s taste for harses has 
aided much to improve the breed of these animals in this part of the countr 
His challenge, by the offer of a bot of $20,000 on Eclipse agaivet any Soutb 
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Hudson River, where for many ge he resided, 
culture and the adornment of country seat. 


of hia life he resided at South Amboy. has recently been engaged, in con- 
nection with his relative, Mrs. , in planning jand erecting at their pri- 
vate at South Amboy a free Church, a school building, a 
hospital, and a home for the indigent widows and orphans of those who have 


been in the employ of the Camden and Amboy Company, and others, in cir- 
cumstances of need, who may seem worthy of favor. Last November, Mr. 
Stevens removed from South Amboy to Hoboken. About six months ago he 
sold his interest in the property of the Hoboken Land and Improvement Com- 
pany to his brother, Edwin A. Stevens, and retained in his own possession real 
estate amounting to only half of a block of houses in Hoboken. The amount 
of his property is probably $1,500,000. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Tue following statement exhibits the movements in the leading 
departments of the banks of this city during the week ending June 6th, 1857: 
NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 
Loans. Specie. Cireul’n. Actual Deposits. 
June 6.,......115,338,592 13,134,715 8,838,572 69,233,090 
The last returns, compared with those of the previous week, exhibit the 
following variations in the aggregate: 
Increase in loans and discounts... ......sseeeeseeseeese 





.« «$1,288,959 





DUMTERER HA POD oo i sc cccdccecescecccvedescececoscccccs 319,200 
Increase in circulation......... POTTT TTI TTT TTT TTT Tee 141,879 
Increase in deposits, actual ..... POTTY TTT TTT TT TTT TT TTT ee 





The Directors of the Ifwisen I'ver Railroad for the ensuing year are as 
follow: Samuel Sloan, James Boorm:n, Edwin D. Morgan, Edward Jones, John 
D. Wolfe, Moses H. Grinnell, Wm. Kelly, D. Thomas Vail, Erastus Corning, 
Wm. H. Hays, M. L. Sykes, Jr., Robert P. Getty, E. M. Gilbert. 

Samuel Sloan was unanimously re-elected President and M. L. Sykes, Jr., 
Vice-President. 


Commerce of the Port of New York during the week, and since Jan. Ist, with 





the corresponding results in 1855 and 1856 : 
1855. 1856. 1857. 
Total for the week...........+++-$1,258,695 1,475,628 938,102 
Total for five months,,..........27,190,139 31,198,887 33,021,925 
Since January 1........ +o eeee + -$28,448,834 32,674,515 32,960,027 


The annexed statement exhibits the business operations of the Erie Railroad 
for the six months ending March 31, this year and last : 


NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


Earnings. 1855-6. 1856-7. Decrease. 
October to March....$2,959,251 93 2,704,077 63 255,174 30 

Expenses. Increase. 
October to March... , $2,533,864 12 2,777,022 83 243,158 71 


The comparative results shown by these tables of the business for the six 
months ending March 31, 1856 and 1857, are as follows : 


1857. 
2,704,077 63 
2,777,022 82 


p 1856. 
Farnings....secsecceeessesceeseecess+$2,909,201 93 
Expenses, interest, taxes, &c.......... 2,533,864 12 














POOR MEBs sccscnscssscodceccce GUUNNT OL 
Loss 1857..... Seccctccecs onbecaseces bbe d00esoee ccc cces 12,045 19 
The Assistant Treasurer reports to 13th ult. as follows : 
Total receipts........ ° -- $58,685 80 
Total payments........ * ’ 
Total balance.......... ET ébutdeasen cece 11,887,373 69 
MOVEMENTS IN FOREIGN DRY GOODS. 

Yor the week. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Entered at the port...........00. $844,978 1,132,737 946,984 
Thrown on the market............ 736,101 940,874 219,928 

Since Jan. 1. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Entered at the port............ $23,185,824 42,437,996 43,029,570 
Thrown on the market.......... 24,482,221 42,778,315 38,780,658 

MUSIC. 


THE season is over, and there is little or nothing to say upon the 
subject of music at present. The ever adorable Madame La Grange announced 
her farewell concert on Wednesday of last week, but in consequence of the 
storm it was postponed until the next evening, when it was again postponed in 
consequence, it is sta ed, of the illness of the pianist. This was possibly a fair 
excuse, but it was deemed hardly sufficient by the many admirers of the peer- 
less singer, Anna La Grange. We do not hear of any further announcement 
of this much looked-for farewell concert. 
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DRAMA. 


LaAuRA KeEENe’s THEATRE.—The enterprising manager of this 
establishment, the fair Laura Keene, is ever active in preparing novelty for her 
numerous and admiring patrons. Human judgment is never infallible, conse- 
quently the most able tactician will sometimes make a mistake. All novelties 
cannot be successes; but nevertheless, the credit to the manager is in the en- 
deavor. The latest novelty at this establishment is a drama called ‘ Life’s 
Troubled Tide,”” which has been played every evening since its production, 
with good suecess—a success which it owes rather to the admirable acting of 
Miss Laura Keene and Mr. Wheatleigh, than to its intrinsic merits in design or 
execution. The incident upon which the chief interest of(the piece is founded 
is very improbable, or, at the least, certainly very far-fetched. The following 
outline, from a contemporary, will reveal the main features of the plot: 

A gentleman in difficulties determines, with the consent of his wife, to use 
the fortune of his daughter, as a temporary loan, in order that he may pay his 
debts, and maintain a reputation for commercial integrity. His wife soon 
after discovers that this money was not rightfully the pay of her daughter, 
and that, therefore, it has been used almost fraudulently. She obtains this 
secret from another gentleman, who threatens to use up her husband on the 
strength of it if she will not listen to his suit. To avert this she countenances 
his attentions. Her husband becomes jealous—discovers what he supposes to 
be an intrigue, and revenges himself by bringing the two interested parties in 
constant communication with each other, in the hope that their passion will 
die out, and that they will feel the agony of an honest man’s scorn. The wife 
being virtuous, her ordeal is trying indeed. Fortunately the villain dies 
suddenly, and the husband discovers that his wite has sacrificed her peace of 
mind, and almost her —, in order that she may shelter him from the 
harsh opinion of the world. 

As a relief to the sombreness 





e of the main incidents, other characters are 
introd , among them an eccentric one for Mr. Johnstone, which he very much: 
over-acte We must again warmly compliment Miss Laura Keene and Mr. 
Wheatleigh upon their admirable rendition of the characters allotted to them. 
The ever popular ‘‘ Variety,”’ with its exquisite tableaux, beautiful ladies, and 
charming music, still runs its brilliant and successful career. 


WALLACK 8 THEATRE.—This establishment closed its winter season last Mon- 
day evening, June 15th, the performance being for the benefit of the treasurer. 
The past week's engagement of Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jun., was a fair success. 
We understand that there will be a eummer season at Wallack’s, but we know 
nothing at present of the arrangements. The summer season last year was a 
wooderful success, and we have no doubt that the enterprise and tact of the 
manager, Mr. Stuart, will insure a like success this year. 

BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS.—The season at this popular place of amusement is 
drawing toaclose. The extraordinary success achieved by the Buckleys dur- 
ing their last year’s summer tour, compels them, as a matter of business, to 
Roe. the harvest which is waiting their gathering during the present summer. 
Besides they need relaxation from their severe nightly duties during the winter 
Season, and where could they seek it so surely as in the beautiful country 
through which they are about to travel. Their last new success, ‘‘ Aladdin, or 
the Wonderful Iamp,’’ which has already been played several weeks, will carry 
them through to the close of their present season. 


Grorer Curisty AND Woop’s Minstrets.—The usual varied and laughable 
entertainments are nightly presented at this resort of all who heartily enjoy a 


good laugh. s There is no diminution in George Clristy’s power of attraction 

he certainly stands the foremost man of all in the humorous delineation of the 
negro character, and in his singing and dancing he has scarcely one equal 
He is, in short, a host in himself. Our readers will find fun and amusement 


sufficient for one time, no matte 


Wood’s Minstrels. r what evening they drop in at Christy and 





The Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph states, that on Thursday morning 
two men were run over and killed on the Lancaster railroad near that city 
Upon an examination, they proved to be two thieves who had robbed the house 
ofa lumber merchant in Middletown, Pa., of $3,000 the night before, and were 
making their escape. One of them was named George Vickroy. They were 
also proved to have been oe in counterfeiting, as dies for the manufacture 
of five different coins, besides some $2,000 worth of bogus money, were found 
on their persons. , 


Ten acres of growing grain were ruined in Salem, 
storm on Sunday, June 7th, 
tearing down fences and trees. 


The canker worms are committing great damages on the fruit 
Tees in some sections of Massachusetta 


Conn., by a hail 
which swept over a tract half a mile in width, 





SYNOPSIS; OFQNEWS.§ 2°" 8. 


Tue latest reliable accounts from Mr. Crawford are received by 
private letters from the artist’s friends in London. He has placed himself in 
the hands of the surgical frateraity of that city, who at present are occupied 
in experimenting _ him without any definite results. Under the infiu- 
ence of anzsthetical agents they have entirely removed the eye, which had 
begun to frightfully protrude on the cheek. under which the had lo- 
cated, and corrosive plasters are being used to eat out the roots of the cancer, 
and by a possibility save his life. 

There is a curious fact said to exist afew miles south of Green- 
castle, Putnam county, Ind., where there is a family of six, all having the 
same birthday. The father and mother are each thirty-five years old, the 
children respectively, fourteen, eleven, eight, and five years old, Their birth- 
days come on the 17th of May. 


It is said that a case in Chancery, in London, has just been 
decided, by which a number of American citizens have been declared the law- 
ful heirs to the property of a Mrs. Shard, who died in England in 1819. The 
amount involved is believed to be about $250,000, which for several years has 
been invested in British securities, awaiting a final decision. The heirs in 
whose favor the decision has been rendered reside in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Ohio and Michigan. Their attorney writes that no ap- 
peal had been taken as yet, though there was some apprehension that there 
would be a resort to a higher court by those interested in resisting the payment 
of the money. 


During five months this year, twenty-seven and a third inches of 
rain have fallen. ‘This amount is nearly ten inches more than the average fall 
for the same period. Nearly eleven inches of water fell in April last; the 
average amount during that month is less than four inches. 


The committee of the Legislature of Maryland, of which Senator 
Hoffman, of Baltimore, is chairman, haye recently contracted with Mr. Edwin 
White, of New York city, for the painting of the + historical picture of 
“ Washington Resigning his Commission,”’ for which the Legislature of 1846, 
on the anniversary of his birth, appropriated $3,000. 

It is said that a large company of Bostonians have purchased a 
township of land (640 acres) on the Iowa River, in Fillmore county, Minnesota. 
The same cc y have founded a town in Kansas. , 


On the 18th ult., a Lame ~~ named Ed. M. Le Grand, 
was murdered at his residence, High Burn Park, Desha county, Ark., by Paul 
Sample, who had been discharged from his position as overseer a short time 
before by Mr. Le Grand. It is said that one of the motives which induced the 
bloody act was the fact that Sample was aware of a provision made for himself 
and sister in Mr. Le Grand’s will, This legacy, however, was revoked before 
his death. Strange to say, Sample was acquitted by a magistrate, and suffered 
to depart. 


A Mrs. Myers, in New York, a day or two since undertook to kin- 
dle a fire with camphene. The camphene exploded and burned her so badly 
that no hopes are entertained of her recovery. Her husband, in trying to ex- 
tinguish the flames, was also severely burnt. 


Mr. David P. Bowers, who terminated an engagement at the Arch 
Street Theatre, in Philadelphia, last week, died suddenly of disease of the heart 
on Saturday morning. 


Horace P. Bennett, who recently removed from Chicopee to Min- 
nesota, fell from a load of lumber near St. Cloud, and the wheels passed di- 
rectly over his body. He crawled theee-fourths of a mile to a house, in ten hours, 
where he lies at the point of death. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hodson, of Pittsylvania county, Va., died a few 
days since, aged 111 years. 


Of the 900,000,000 pounds of cotton imported by England last 
ear, 700,000,000 pounds were from the United Siates. In otber words, one 
undred and fifteen millions of dollars worth of England’s annual exports, to 

say nothing of what she consumes herself. depend wholly upon the United 
States for its supply. 


Henry Simpson, a farmer of Taylor county, Ky., was murdered 
and robbed of $2000 on the 25th of May, in his own house, while his family 
was absent. 


A letter from St. Louis, speaking of the effect of Mr. Everett’s 
literary address at the inauguration of the University, says: ‘During the 
dav of the inauguration, one gentleman, who had before given $12,000, added 
$20,000 ; and another who had given us $60,000, added $27,000 to our endow- 
ment. When Mr. Everett closed, a St. Louis millionaire, who had listened al- 
most entranced by the spell thrown around him, declared that he must be per- 
mitted to build an observatory for us, and aske to do it at his own expense, 
without aid, as he was resolved to set apart $100,000 to the work.’’ 


The birth-day of Stephen Girard was celebrated at Girard College 
on Thursday, by speeches and appropriate ceremonies. It was the 107th anni- 
versary of the event. 


The Episcopal Fund of the Diocese of Iowa, some $7000, was in- 
vested in lands a couple of years ago ; the lands thus purchased are estimated 
to be worth about $33,000. 


One day last week a break in the Erie Canal occurred, and before 
it could be repaired over 1,200 canal boats, 5,000 men, and 3,000 horses and 
mules were gathered within ten or fifteen miles of Montezuma, 


Two diamonds of the first water, one the size of a small pea and 
the other that of a grain of wheat, were recently taken from an artesian well 
near Lafayette, Ind. Ruchenmeister, a German philosopher, has published 
some interesting observations on the formation o: pearls. He found in the 
inside of many | ge a small parasite worm, which he was convinced caused 
the formation of the pearl by irritating the fish. 

Two hundred and ninety-five loaves of bread were seized in 
Montreal last week for light weight, and distributed among charitable institu- 
tions in the city. This is turning dishonesty to some good account. 

Mrs. Patten, the noble woman who so heroically navigated a ship 
into California, after her husband lost his mind, is now dangerously ill in this 
city with typhoid fever, consequent upon the fatigues and exposure incident 
to the voyage, and her untiring devotion to her husband. Captain Patten, we 
regret to add, has lost both his sight and hearing. 

London contains 19,000 miles of gas pipes, 300,000 lights, and 
13,000,000 feet of gas are burnt every night. 


A couple of suits which were brought by S. W. Venable and J. A. 











Hair against the South Side (Va.) Railroad, have just been decided. The com 
plainants sought indemnity for three slaves killed by the explosion of a boiler 
in December, 1855. Mr. Venable claimed for his loss (one slave) $500, and the 
physician's account of nine dollars. The jury returned a verdict in his favor 


of $568, with interest from date of the accident. In favor of Mr. Hair, a ver- 
dict was returned of $1,100 for oue slave, and $823 for the other, with interest 
from date, ete. 


A widow in Cuba has been offered $1,600,000 for a sugar estate 
on that island. Another party is offered $1,200,000 for his farm. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 
VISIT OF DUKE CONSTANTINE TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The Russian Grand Duke Constantine has paid a strictly private visit to 
Queen Victoria, at Osborne, arriving there at midday on the 30th ultimo from 
Cherbourg. His imperial highness was saluted by the ships-of-war assembled 
there for the purpose, ad the American frigate Susquehanna, then lying in 
the roadstead, took a prominent part in the reception, the Russian flag being 
run up at the main during the saluting, and the band on deck playing the 
Russian national anthem. The Susquehanna women | afterwards sailed 
for Gravesend. The Grand Duke remained at Osborne no longer than Sunday 
evening, at eleven o’clock, when he embarked on board the Queen’s steam 
yacht Osborne, sleeping on board, and at five o’clock on Monday morning 
sailed for Calais, under salutes from the royal yacht squadron battery at 
Cowes and the fleet at Spithead. The brevity and privacy of his visit, as com- 
pared with the length and — of his sojourn in France, affords a topic 
for comment in the English journals. 

BLECTIONS IN FRANCE. 

The Paris Moniteur announces the dissolution of the legislative body. The 
new elections are to commence on the 21st of June, and the number of the 
deputies for the new chamber is fixed at 267. 

THE NIAGARA TO LAY 1118 SUBMARINE CARLE. 


Admiralty instructions have been lately issued to Capt. Noddall, in command 
of her Majesty's screw steamship Agamemnon, cancelling her reeent order to 
proceed to Birkenhead, and directing that the former order to ship the trans 
atlantic cable from East Greenwich shall hold good. The United States ship 


Niagara having been inspected by Mr. Dallas, the American minister, it was 

decided that the necessary arrangements should be entered into by the ship- 

wright department of the dockyard, so as to adapt that vessel for the reception 

and transport of her intended portion of the electric cable from Liverpool. 
PROBABLE WARK BETWEEN SPAIN AND MEXIOO. 

New difficulties had arisen in the negotiations on the Mexican question, and 
private letters from that city of the Z6th confirm the fact. The “ Mexican 
question ”’ comprises the claims of certain bondholders in the republic, which 
are of old standing, and the satisfaction demanded by Spiin for the outrages 
and murders perpetrated on Spanish subjects resident in the Mexican terri- 
tory. The President of the Couneil and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Marshal Narvaez and M. Pidal, are both moderate in their views and pacific in 
their intentions, but there is a violent and uncompromising feeling of hostility 
against Mexico among the public, in the press, and in Congress. Besides the 
natural feeling in the public to a over the insolence of the old colony, 
an artificial irritation has been excited by persevering efforts and a lavish ex- 
penditure of money on the part of persons holding Mexican bonds to a large 
amount, and who think that nothing short of hostilities will obtain for them 
the payment of their more than doubtful claime 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE OHIO AND; MISSISSIPPI 
RAILROAD CELEBRATION AT ST. LOUIS. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 


searf, escorted by nine members in blue scarfs and rosettes. After these were 
the Fire Companies, neatly and characteristically dressed, with their hose car- 
‘oe and engines, naly decorated with ribbons and flo Central 
with a beautifully decorated hose carriage and engine; the St. the Mis- 
souri, with a tastefully decorated hose i surmounted with the statuette of 
a buffalo, and a beautiful wreath of flowers. Then followed the Liberty company 

with banner, and hose carriage covered with small national anda great 


variety of floral decorations; and after themJthe Pheenix, with the hose carriage 
similarly decorated. After them came the Franklin, Mound, and Laclede oom- 


panies, and concluding the Fire Department with the newly ized Hook 
and Ladder Company. The carriage containing the ladder» was decorated, 
and in the centre of the carriage was a large gilt spread eagle. e Was - 


ton Guards now came in view with their excellent band. Immediately su ° 
ing them were several German gymnastic and vocal societies in t peculiar 
plain and appropriate costumes; then came the German military companies, 
the Missouri Yagers and Union Riflemen, the St. Louis Mounted o—- the 
Missouri Light Battery, and the Missouri ms. This conclu the 
procession, which continued its course as been previously ar- 
ranged by the City Marshal, and which, along the line of its pi 

was witnessed by immense crowds of citizens, who oceupied the Lm, eg 
balconies, and housetops, and gave enthusiastic greetings to the dis- 
tinguished guests as they passed. Along the route many of the houses were 
gaily and my ome dressed in garlands and wreaths, and from many of the 
windows hung flags bearing mottoes expressive of the sentiments of those who 
had placed them over the street. Altogether, the procession was a brilliant 
and imposing one, and although, owing to the difficulty of getting the associa- 
tions in close ion, the pr was not as continuous as might have 
been desired, it nas not, we think, been exceeded in attractiveness by any 
which have preceded it. 





FAIR GROUNDS. 

Just before ascending the hill upon which the Fair buildings are situated 
the van of the procession halted, in order to give the rear time to advance and 
form a continuous line. On reaching the Grounds, the succession was some- 
what modified by two companies of Grays, being immediately followed by the 
National Guards, who had been taken up by the omnibuses and trans: 
the vicinity of the Fair Grounds, and who entered the enclosure in that order. 
We found the amphitheatre, or those portions of it set apart for the ladies, 
presenting a brilliant array of beauty. We have never seen that vast circle 
present a more imposing or picturesque coup d’cil. There were all the colors 
of the rainbow in the most tasteful combinations. The picture was rich, varied 
and attractive. The scene was an animated and lively one. The day was as 
os oe when the procession started from Market street. Soon the guests 
and visitors were seated, and the procession entered the arena by the western 
gate, the National Guards leading the way, followed by the Grays, who 
marched around the arena in the presence of the vast concourse assembled. 
After going through a variety of evolutions, they drew up in a line, the bands 
meanwhile playing lively airs. Then the r inder of the p sion, in nearly 
the same order in which it had proceeded from the city, entered the arena, 
marching around it and going through various exercises, These exereises oc- 
cupied some time and imparted to the scene unusual interest and attractive- 
ness. The ground in the circle was somewhat soft, in consequence of the great 
rains of the day and night previous ; but it did not interfere with the exercises 
of the occasion, and the gaiety and brilliancy of the scene made every 
one forget the prec ding wet weather. The weather, though bright, was not 
by any means hot, the sky was cloudless, the fountains in the unds and 
around the stand in the centre of the amphitheatre danced in the sunsbine, 
and everything was smiling and joyous. Strangers who had never befere 
visited the Fair grounds—and there were hundreds present who were there 
paying their first visit~expressed both surprise and delight at the taste and 
ingenuity displayed in the plan of the amphitheatre and attached buildings, 
and at the picturesque beauty of the surrounding landscape The 
ments of the committees acting on the occasion elicited well merited 
approval, and the comforts and accommodations that ha1 been so lavishly 
supplied to the invited guests were subjects of frequent and hearty com- 
mendation. 

While the military evolutions were going on, the guests had ample time to 
enter the amphitheatre and be comfortably seated, which was readily accom- 
plished through the activity and assiduity of the committees of arr 
ments, who applied themselves to their task with hearty good will. Du 
this time we had an opportunity to notice the arrival, at the chief stand, 
the fellowing distinguisned gentlemen : 

Hon. Edward Bates, Hon. Trusten Polk, Hon. J. M. Wimer, Hon. L. M. Ken- 
nett, Hon. Erastus Brooks, New York; Mr. Flagg, of Cincinnati Council; Mayor 
Adams, of Chillicothe; Mayor Pilcher, of Louisville; Mayor Dick, of Vincennes; 
Hon. Mr. Seidenstricker, Hon. Fayette McMullen, of Va.; Ex-Goy. Reynolds, 
of Ill. ; Ex-Gov. Thomas, of Md. ; Judge Lee, of Balt.; Hon. Mr. Corwin, Hon. Mr. 
Homodieu, Prof. Mitchell, Cincinnati; Hon. J. 8. Green; Hon. T. L. Price; Hon. 
W. H. Travers, Speaker of the House of Representatives, Md.; Hon. Mr. 
Roman, M. C., from Md.; Wm. M. M’Pherson; John O’Fallen, Esq.; G. R. Tay- 
lor, Pres. of Aldermen; H. D. Bacon; Hon. Mr. Harris, M. C., from Md.; Hon. 
Wash. King; Hon. Charles Jones ; J. H. Lucas, Esq,; Francis P. Blair, Sen.; 
Hon. F. P. Blair. 

Besides the distinguished strangers and citizens whom we observed on the 
stand, we were pleased to see such a numerous and respectable representation 
of the various newspapers in the different important towns of the Union. On 
entering the amphitheatre we noticed the space aliotted to the press, and 
thought at the time that there would hardly ge sufficient to occupy it. 
Before, however, having been long in the gee we saw these seats gradu- 
ally fill up and presently become entirely full, and we were enabled to ascer- 
tain that there were present in their proper places the following members of 
the press: 

Mr. Elliott, Indiana State Journal; Mr. Bingham, Indiana State Sentinel; 
Alexander Walker and W. P. Wilmington, Cincinnati Enquirer; E. B. Reed, 
Cincinnati Times; E. E. Cross and G. J. Milford, Cincinnati Press ; Jos. Glenn, 
John D. Caldwell, and Junius H. wne, Cincinnati Gazette; R. R. R. 

Ei. Daily Avertiser, Elmira, N. Y¥.; M. Halstead, Cincinnati Commercial; A. 
B. Madeira, Courier; E. W. H. Ellis, ‘‘ We the panble of Indianapolis;’’ TL. 
Andrews. Marietta (O.) Intelligencer; Ed. G. D. and A. Harris, Washington 
Union; Wm. EF. M’Masters, New York News; Dr. James N. Masters, Chicago 
Ledger; Clifton W. Tayleure, Baltimore Clipper; H. N. Gallagher, Virginia Free 
Press; David Attwood and Horace Rublee, of the Madison (Wis.) State Journal; 
C. C. Coffin, of the Boston Daily Bee; 8. M. Booth, Milwaukee Free Press; W. 
D. Wallach, Washington Star; Mr. Davisson, Chicago Tribune; Mr. Foote, of 
the (Mass.) Gazette; E. Falton, Ed. of Baltimore American ; W. W. Fulton, 





Philadelphia ; W. H. Topping, South. Press, Washington; C. A. Sparks, 
of the Brooklyn ;W.T. Coggeshall, of Columbus, Ohio; Ed. W. Johuston, 
of the Washington National Intelligencer; Dr. Miller, of the 


Scioto Gazette; 
J. A. Dix, of the Boston Journal; Mr. Bell, Nashville Gazette; V. F. Switzler, 
Columbia Statesman; W. B. Shaw, New York Herald; H. M. Flint, Chicago 
Times; Tuttle, of the Baltimore Clipper ; Hoad, of the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
Gazette: Frank Leslie, of Prank Leslie’s Iustrated Newspaper. 

The Governor of Indiana was replied to by Hon. Judge Ellis ; the Governor of 
Illinois, by Ex-Governor Reynolds, who, eschewing polities, spoke of the road 
alone in a happy address. ‘The Army and Navy, by or f 

The Mayors of the severa! cities were then toasted in the fo! order : 
Louisville, responded to by te Pilcher ; of Cincinnati, by Mr. 30 
Vincennes, by Mr. Dick ; end of re, . Hauk, 

The next toast was, ‘The Ohio and Mississippi Bailroad Company,” which 
was responded to by Lewis B. Parsons, Eaq., the cial Comm: of the . 

t that the unexpected absence of 


Com yj in substance as follows : 
“ 
m whom I ho: you would have 


yor and gentlemen: I deeply 

our Vice President, & L. M. Barlow, Req., 
had an eloquent response to this sentiment, devolves upon me the 
of sonia © yourcall. Of the magnitude and importance of our 
—of the difficulties and embarrassments attendan‘ upon the history and early 

rogress of the work you have already heard from segeens ps of your 
vistinguished guests, Professor Mitchell and others. Of the later history, 
though myself connected with it, it Inay not be hag red for me to speak, that 
the just credit may be given to whom it properly belongs, and lam sure that 
you as citizens of St. Louis will be giad to know that when two years since the 
progress of the work was arrested, having embarrassed and prostrated two of 
your distinguished fellow-citizens, who had periled their all to insure its sue- 
cess, and atter many efforts had been made and many unsuccessful plans pro- 
posed to push forward the enterprise, one of your fellow-citizens again put hia 
hand to the work, and after much difficulty suceeeded in inducing his personal 
friends, the present managers, Messrs. Aspinwall, Alsop, Chauncy, Comstock, 
Leavitt, Hoadley, Barlow, Gould, Hall, Lord and others to undertake to finish 
the road by the first of November next. 

‘These gentlemen, as I am well assured, took hold through the solicitation of 
Mr. Bacon, and prompted by their desire to aid his house quite as much as 
from the expectation of a profitable speculation. 

“Thus while great credit is due, as you have heard, to other crities and indi- 
viduals, I am sure that the completion of this great trunk road to-day, instead 
of years to come, is justly and fairly to be attributed to Henry D. I ‘ 

“ Gentlemen, after years of labor and sacrifice, this great arterial line of road 
is completed, and we are met from all parts of our common country to ex- 
change kiodly greetings and mutual gratulations on the West bank of the 
Father of Waters. You have come in a multitude to this geographical centre 
of our country. . 

“You have by thousands over our work. You have seen our prairies 
in the full bloom of spring. You have seen our towns and witnessed the 
changes of a few years—have participated in the festivities of veh neg | 
and experienced something of the hospitalities and Union-loving feelings 
our two great central cities of the Missixsippi basin, and, Tam sure, when = 
shall have returned to the quiet of your own distant homes, you t 
however separated we may be by distance an‘ sectional lines, we are still of 
ove origin—one family—and bound together, not alone by a catty of Fea | 
and tren bands, but by the stronger and the silken cords of Pp 
kindness. Then, myself and associates feel that whatever have been our 
labor, our cares and anxieties, in ing ont this excursion trip, our efforts 
have met with the most ample weunrd” 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was then toasted, and =a to ze 
director of the company, whose name we did not catch. toasts fol- 


lowed. Hon. Erastus Brooks, of the New York Hapress, responded for the 
» Press, and Mr. Darby for “‘ Our Federal Union.”’ 

These speeches having been delivered, the ceowd disperseg in all directions 
to partake of the severa! entertainments provided for the 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOSCPE WARREN, 
WHO FELL AT BUNKER HILL, JUNE 
17, 1776. 


No sentiment is so worthy of encouragement 
in the heart of every American as that one 
which keeps alive a veneration for our revolu- 
tionary sires. In the midst of our unparal- 
leled prosperity, we are apt to forget the 
sufferings and privations of those fathers and 
mothers of the Republic who. passed through 
the gloomy and trying period of ’76, and who 
by their self-sacrificing spirit, noble devoted- 
ness to liberty, and faith in God, laid the 
foundations broad and deep of our ublic. 
It was the glorious fortune of Joseph Warren, 
the faithful citizen, the accomplished physician, 
the keen-sighted senator, and brave warrior, 
to spill his blood at a moment when the 
sacrifice was most needed ; and his ascending 
spirit witnessed the birth of our national 
liberty, while he secured immortality in the 
world, and a crown of triumph beyond the 
grave. This noble hero, whose name will 
ever be a household word among the good 
and great as long as time lasts, was the 
son of a Massachusetts farmer. At the age 
of nineteen he graduated with honor from 
Harvard College, and chose medicine as 
a profession, in which his success was emi- 
nent. A high sentiment of patriotism seemed 
to form part of his moral nature, and a fear- 
less courage ‘to avow it always prompted his 
action. In the troublous times which pre- 
ceded the Declaration of Independence, as 
might be supposed, Dr. Warren necessarily 
became a politician. He was one of the first 
members of the association in Boston known 
as the Sons of Liberty, and as early as 1768 
was noted for his efficiency in fostering the 
spirit of national liberty and independence in 
the ~wide and influential circle in which he 
moved. His mind suggested and daringly 
planned many measures in secret caucus with 
Adams, Hancock and others, for intelligently 
resisting the constant encroachments of Brit- 
ish power. In 1771 he delivered the oration 
on the anniversary of the Boston massacre. 
He solicited the honor of performing the same 
duty on the 5th of March, 1775, in conse- 
quenee of the threat of some of the British 
officers that they would take the life of any 
man who would dare to speak on the occa- 
sion, The Old South Meeting House was 
crowded on that day, and the aisles, stairs 
and pulpit were filled with British soldiers. 
The intrepid orator entered a window by a 
ladder back of the pulpit, and in the midst 
of a profound silence commenced his exor- 
dium in a firm tone of voice. His friends, 
though determined to avenge any attempt at 
assassination, trembled for his safety. He 
dwelt eloquently upon the early struggles of 
the New England people, their faith and loy- 
alty, and recounted in powerful tones the 
oppressions that had been heaped upon them. 
Gradually he approached the scene on the 
5th of March, and then portrayed in such 
language and pathos of expression, that even 
the stern soldiery who came to awe him into 
silence wept at his words. He stood there, 
in the midst of that multitude, a striking 
symbol of the revolt which he was preparing, 
firm in the faith of the sentiment, « Resist- 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God,” 

When John Hancock went to the Conti- 
nental Congress, Warren was elected to fill 
his place as President of the Prowincial Con 






STATUE OF MAJOR-GEN. JOS. WARREN, BY HENRY DEXTER, ESQ., SCULPTOR, FOR THE MONUMENT 
ASSOCIATION, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SOUTHWORTH AND HAWES. 


gress. Four days 


previous to the action on Breed’s Hill, that body gave him the 


commission of Major General, and he was the only officer of that | 
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rank engaged in the conflict ; yet he was without command, and 
fought asa volunteer. ‘He fell,” as Everett has beautifully ex- 
pressed it, “with a numerous band of kindred spirits—the gray- 
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THE NFW STEAM FIRE ENGINE ‘' ROLIPSE,’’ NOW BEING EXHIBITED 








IN THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 





haired veteran, the stripling in the flower of 
youth—who had stood side by side on that 
day, and fell together, like the beaut of Israel 
in their high places!’ Warren’s y was 
identified, the morning by Dr. Jeffries, 
who was his intimate acquaintance. He was 
buried where he fell, and the place was marked. 
After the evacuation of Boston in 1776, his 
remains were disinterred, and, on the 8th of 
April, were carried in ion trom the 
tatives’ chamber to King’s chapel, 
and buried with military and masonic honors. 
The Rev. Dr. Cooper offered prayers, and — 
Perez Morton pronounced an oration on 
occasion. Warren’s remains now rest beneath 
St. Paul’s church. He was Grand Master of 
Freemasons for North America at the time of 
his death. A lodge in Charlestown erected 
a monument to his memory in 1794, on the 
spot where he fell. It was composed of a 
brick pedestal eight feet square, rising ten 
feet from the ground, and supporting a Tuscan 
pillar of wood eighteen feet high. This was 
surmounted by a gilt urn, bearing the inscrip- 
tion «J. W., aged 35,” entwined with masonic 


* emblems. On the south side of the pedestal 


was the following inscription: ‘ Erected A. 
D. MDCCXCIV., by King Solomon’s Lodge 
of Free-masons, constituted in Vharlestown, 
1783, in memory of Mayor GeneRAL JosEPH 
Warren and his associates, who were slain 
on this memorable spot June 17,1775. None 
but they who set a just value upon the bless- 
ings of liberty are worthy to enjoy her. In 
vain we toiled; in vain we fought; we bled 
in vain, if you, our offspring, want valor to 
repel the assault of her invaders. Charles- 
town settled, 1628. Burned, 1775. Rebuilt, 
1776.” 

The monument erected to the memory of 
Gen. Warren, by the masons of Charleston, 
after standing forty years, was removed to 
make place for the present monument, A 
beautiful model of this first memento to the 
noble martyr is now to be seen inclosed 
within the present granite structure. Dex- 
ter’s statue, just inaugurated, will occupy a 
a building that has been erected at the base 
of the present monument, where it will stand 
for centuries, we trust, to be gazed at and 
admired, not only as a work of art, but as the 
representative of virtues that will ever be 
held dear to the American heart, 





CINCINNATI STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 
MANUFACTURED BY A. B. & E: 
LATTA, BUCKEYE WORKS, CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 


Tuis engraving represents what is called a 
third class engine; it only claims to be of the 
capacity of a first class “hand engine,” 
throwing a stream of water one inch in dia- 
meter, one hundred and eighty feet horizon- 
tally. It is so arranged that it will take 
water from a plug, which adapts it to cities 
that have no cisterns; it, however, has a 
suction, so that it may be used anywhere 
that any otherengine can. It can be drawn 
by two horses, or by hand if preferred. This 
machine settles the question as to the adap- 
tation of the steam fire engine for all places 
where the hand engines are used, as there 
is nothing about it that necessarily requires 
a change if it is adapted by the old fashioned 
organized companies. The builders of these 


very perfect fire extinguishers, offer them to the public at five 
thousand dollars a piece, and to those citizens or companies 
which would prefer to build for themselves, the patentees offer 


rights on liberal terms. As these machines 
are so popular wherever they have been 
fairly tried, they must soon become com- 
mon in other large cities than Cincinnati ; 
they must, sooner or later, become univer- 
sal. Insurance companies would realize 

tlarge profit if they should purchase and 
present them to the communities in which 
they do business. We trust that these 
steam fire engines will receive proper 
consideration, and that no prejudice will 
keep their merits from an impartial inves- 
tigation. 





A Vatvaste Invention.—An experi- 
ment was made at the Gosport, navy 
yard, lately of one of the portable 
army boats, for camels, invented by 
Capt. Buchanan, of the United States 
Navy. They are constructed of canvas 
stretched over a skeleton frame of wood ; 
and although they are so light that two of 
them, of the largest size, with the oars 
and flooring, may be easily transported 
on the back of a single mule, they will 
carry as many as twenty men. 

The boat with which the experiment 
was tried is of small size, intended to 
carry tes men. Nine persons were 
placed on board, and with them she 
moved over the water with buoyancy and 
rapidity. 

Treason amoncst THE Wrres.—In 
Lombardy a poor harmless fellow was 
taken up for sending through the electric 
telegraph the following message :—* The 
Revolution has just commenced. The 
rising could not well be finer.” Upon be- 
ing questioned by the Austrian authori- 
ties, he explained that he was an astrono- 
mer, and that he was merely forwarding 
to a friend his current observations upon 
the then eclipse of the moon ! 

The banking capital of Pennsylvania 
is $30,085,000, of Massachusetts it 1s 
$60,000,000, and of New York State it 
is over $100,000,000. 

Society is no comfort to one not goci- 
able. 
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JUDGE JOHN M. WIMER, MAYOR OF “ his stand over the driving wheel of the engine, 
ST. LOUIS. and made an address of welcome to this first 


, 7 ‘instalment of guests.” Mayor Wimer having 
Mr. *einenge tee — Sooomestaiee Gai. concluded, he was happily responded to by Mayor 


Louis in the recent railway celebration, is a fine en. of Loubreiie. a ag — 
specimen of the American character—one of those ushered-on board the steamboats ndeer, - 


men who are literally architects of their own for- pas Ey rg be cose Rope a oe 
tunes. Hecame to Missouri from that State so proli- Sonn afer the sands tose, denen ae ts pest 
fic in furnishing great men, Virginia, and settled in tinned es ily pra ice Modis te. 
St. Louis twenty-one years ago, when the city , 


hed only fifty-five hundred inhabitants; under ceived and ushered on board the same boats, 


; - : where they remained until morning. During 
oad as it _ g vig pom whom spt a great the night at St. Louis cannons were fired, rockets 
, containin undred 


d fifty thousand souls. He commenced his ascended, fireworks were let off, and the citizens 

0 . : rang ow A . 
career mf a blacksmith, one of the most manly of a ee ee wnt, thorough- 
all the mechanical trades, and worked on the ae eee oe foot oo oaeD 
very spot opposite the Court House, now occupied . 


by Fitzgibbon’s photographic establishment. His from candles to pitch torches and Grecian fires, 


: TRIP 1 NDOLET. 
strict attention to business soon attracted notice, At on cots a RagQng 1 ES : 
and his energy and talent made him capable of wing mornin 


taking advantage of the field before him and sus- the boats started with the guests for a trip to the 


taining himself with honor. His experience in = = i toe pag beny Aes age ewe 
office has been manifold, yet he has adorned and a ter 2 sth > oe Peper Fie - 


increased his reputation in every position. He has more ran down stream lashed together, the other * 


, boats following in the rear. The crowds of boats 
been a Constable, Justice of the Peace, and Judge at the wenittde were decorated with flags, and 


of the County Courts. He was Postmaster under many of them fired their cannon in salutes of d 
Polk and afterwards High Sheriff of the County. welcome ; meanwhile the bands played and the 
He has been twice elected Chief Magistrate of the people cheered. 


city of St. Louis, the last time (his present term) 
decidedly against his wishes. Besides these official 
positions, Judge Wimer has been largely interested 
in commercial matters, as represented by Insur- 
ance Companies and Banks of the city—by his 
industry he has acquired a competency. He was 
one of the principal movers in the great railroad 
celebration, and was utterly regardless of time 
an‘ money in his determination to have the great 
jubilee pass off worthy of the proverbial hospi- 
tality of St. Louis. To him particularly were the 
thousands of guests who crowded his adopted 
city especially indebted for attentions. His zeal 
and liberality embodied the spirit of his fellow 
citizens, and added justly to the harmony of the 
celebration, the remembrance of which will ever 
leave the pleasantest recollections upon all who 
had the good fortune to participate in the cere- 
monies. 


THE ARRIVAL ON THE MISSOURI SIDE. 

At nine o’clock the cannon began to announce 
the near approach of the steamers Reindeer, 
Baltimore, Die Vernon and Illinois, and in a few 
minutes they reached the ferry-boat on the St. 
Louis side and landed their guests, who were 
received at the foot of Spruce street by Mayor 
Wimer, George R. Taylor, Esq., President of the 
Board of Aldermen, J. Voyel, Esq., President of 
the Board of Delegates, and Alderman Shore and 
Mr. Pomeroy, and others of the Board of Dele- 
gates. Thence they were conducted to carriages 
and omnibuses, in waiting for them at the 
corner of Main and Market streets. At a quarter 
past nine the procession began to move. Theloud 
booming of the cannon, the distant strains of 
music, and the loud peals of the drum, were 
signals that the procession had started, and at 
half past nine the line began to pass the daguer- 
reotype gallery of Fitzgibbon at the north-east 
cornet of Fourth and Market streets, where we 
had taken a position in order to command a full 
view of the procession—both in Market and 
Fourth streets. 

First came the Companies A and B of the St. 
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DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE OHIO AND 
MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD CELEBRATION 
AT ST. LOUIS. 


Tuer grand excursion trains began to arrive oppo- 
site St. Louis, the Missouri side of the river, at Louis Grays, preceded by their band; then fol- 
half past twelve o’clock at night. To the right “SS WEY . lowed the guests in fifty-three carriages. The 
of the road and round the station-house were ~CSSES = SSSA: x " \ celebrated Baltimore Band of the Ifidependent 
placed torchlights, which with the shining moon Ss SS : —S i e A ~ Blues followed, and to them succeeded fifty-four 
made everything almost as brilliant as daylight. > s— omnibuses, the most of them filled with guests of 


The first engine that arrived was the San Fran- e SS SS S AY A r ' yf . the city. 
cisco, which was the first locomotive that ever ~~ SSN Sos \ if Then appeared the Nationa] Guards, with their 
SE SSN WS RRA Ay ty = gay and imposing uniform and fine band of music. 


hy) 


ran on the “ Bee”’ line from Cincinnati to St. 





Louis. On her arrival she was received with shaper To these succeeded the Grand Commander of the 
loud and oft-repeated cheers, which were only JUDGE JOHN M. WIMER, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS. PHOTOGRATHED BY FITZGIBEON. Sons of Malta, John S. Waters, Esq., in a pink 
subdued when his Honor, Mayor Wimer, took (Concluded on page 36.) 
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OHIO AND MISSISSIPPL RAILROAD CELEBRATION, THE PROCESSION PASSING UP MARKET STREET, ST, LOUIA, PHOTOGRAPHED BY FITZGIBBON: 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway 
4 Near Houston STREET. 

THURSDAY, June 18th, FRIDAY 19th, and SATURDAY 20th.—A new piece 
by Tom Taylor, PLOT and PASSION, an: VARIEY. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1 each; Private Boxes $6. 








ALLACK’S THEATRE.—WI11114M Stuart, Sore LESSEE. 
Re-opening on Thursday evening, June 18th. Miss ELIZA 
LOGAN in EVADNE. 
Boxes and Parqueite, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 


R. THALBERG 
WILL VISIT THE 
PRINCIPAL WESTERN 
CITIES UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF - 





+ 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 


EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 
Henry W00d.......cscccsccescscecs . Business Manager. 
Geo. Shristy..... 0 bnahcersan tea $002sesebeneereceses Stage Manager. 


And other entertainments every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 6; commence at 7% o’clock. 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS’ New Hall, 585 Broadway, 

3 Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 

Every evening during the week, a variety of entertainments, including 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY, 








Burlesques, &c. 


Commences at half-past seven. Admission 25 cents. 








To CorresronDENnts.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Ca , will favor us with es 
remarkable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankf uly 
received, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema ) wi 
be paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every- 
thing will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

















NEW YORK, JUNE 20, 1857. 
OUR PRESENT AND OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
Wes give to our readers in this number a continuation of our 
illustrations of the celebration of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road ; a splendid series of engravings connected with the 
INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF GEN. WARREN, 
from photographs furnished us from the best artists of Boston ; 
and also from daguerreotypes taken instantly after the tragic 
event, giving a most splendid idea of the late 
POLITICAL RIOT AT WASHINGTON. 

So great has been the press of important subjects upon us for 
the last few days, that we are compelled to take up the most 
noticeable in detail, and give a portion of space to each in suc- 
ceeding publications. We shall continue our notice of the 
St. Louis Celebration, connected with incidents more particu- 
larly relating to the Fair Grounds. We shall close up our 
notice of the Inauguration of General Warren’s Statue by a 
page engraving of the 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT DELIVERING THE ORATION 

BEFORE THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIA- 

TION ; : 
together with other views and detailed letter-press descriptions, 


so that the two numbers will contain a complete history of the 
memorable events. 


PORTRAIT OF DRED SCOTT AND FAMILY. 
In our next paper we shall give portraits of Dred Scott, his wife, 
and two daughters, Eliza and Jane, the photographs of whom, 
with great difficulty, we obtained on our recent visit to St. Louis. 
We know of no more interesting group, by force of circum- 
stances, than this much talked-of and, we hesitate not to say, 
“immortal family.” 














Prestpent WaLker.—The arrangements by certain spirited 
citizens to give President Walker a reception worthy of his fame 
and exalted position before the world, were magnificently carried 
out. He was received at the Battery by one of the largest con- 
cour:° of citizens that ever assembled to greet ahero, and his 
entry to the great metropolis of the nation was a decided triumph. 
On the appearance of the steamer which bore him to the city, one 
hundred guns were fired. General Walker was conducted to the 
Park, where a welcome was given him by Judge Phillips. In 
our next issue we shall give splendid portraits of General 
Walker, Commodore Fayseaux, and other Nicaraguan celebrities, 
and refer to his reception in New York at length. 








Tae Comet is evidently off the track. The 13th of June has 
passed, and the earth rotates as usual. The destruction of the 
world has often been predicted, but Astronomers and Millerites 
are equally unfortunate in their calculatiins. Many earnest be- 
lievers made due preparation for the expected smash of all 
terrestrial matter, and awoke on the 14th considerably dis- 
appointed that they still lived and had their being. Such fancies 
are absurd. Nature works too surely to be at the mercy of 
fanatical religionists or dreamy philosophers. 


CITY GOSSIP. 
THE WAR OF THE CITY OFFICIALS. 
THERE has been no cessation of hostilities since our last. No blood 


has been shed, so that the warfare may be considered as of the most pacific 
and friendly character. The decision of the Court of Appeals is looked for with 
much anxiety and great confidence by both parties. Meanwhile dismissions 
and appointments have been the order of the day. The Police Commissioners 
got through one hundred and fifty-nine trials in one day. The desertions from 
the municipal police have ceased; the whole number of desertions did not 
reach, including nine captains, three hundred. The Mayor continues to 
appoint others to fill the vacant places, and as soon as the candidates have 
passed through the ordeal of surgical examination, certificates of character, 
swearing, &c., the list of appointments will be duly published. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE CRYSTAL PALACE ? 

There are numerous petitions for and against the removal of the Crystal 
Palace. Several meetings have been held relative to its removal, but 
nothing has been decided. Mr. Stanton, a mechanist, and formerly super- 
intendent of the | alace, has said that it would require the labor «f 100 or 
200 men ten months or a year to take down the building carefully. It was held 
together by several thousand screws, which had oxidized and rusted. To 
demolish it and convert it into old iron, would require three months. If the 


Palace were taken down to be put up again elsewhere, the materials would be 


worth $150,000; the cost of it was $550,000. There had been employed 
in the construction of Palace 1,800 tons of cast iron, 200 tons ef wrought 
iron, and many thousands, perhaps millions, of bolts. 

THE ONLY CHANCE FOR CHEAP MEAT. 
The butchers of Philadelphia intend to eall a public 
to reduce the present price of meats of all kinds. The vict 


to devise means 
of that city 


also intend to o ze a protective union, and have a board of purchase in 
every city, to procure cattle direct from the original graziers, so as to break 
down the ble exactions of middle men, speculators and monopolists. 


Some such course of action is imperatively demandea in New York. Butcher’s 
meat has risen to a frightful price—a price so high, indeed, as to be almost be- 

ond the reach of persons in middling circumstances. The butchers assert that, 
in order to keep their customers, they are obliged to sell at a positive loss, for 
they dare not charge a profit upon the meats at the price at which they them- 
selves pay. The market quotations prove the truth of these assertions, and the 
evil can never be remedied until a combination of the trades is made by which 
all the articles of our city food can be procured by the retailers direct from the 
original graziers or growers. The curse of the ‘‘ middle-men”’ and monopolists 
is everywhere felt, but nowhere more severely than in the crowded cities. It 
is time, then, that steps should be taken to avert this curse, and confound 
these human ghouls who prey upon the very vitals of the people, and rob them 
of half of the results of the toil of their hands and the sweat of their brows. 


THE ARSENAL SALE POSTPONED. 


The sale of the State Arsenal property at the Merchants’ Exchange was ad- 
journed on the 10th inst. by Anthony J. Bleecker (N. P. Stanton, Deputy Se- 
cretary of State, being present) to the 24th of June, same time and place. The 
sale may not come oif then, as, yesterday morning, upon the application of the 
Corporation Counsel, Richard Busteed, Judge Clerk granted an injunction re- 
straining the Commissioners of the Land Office from disposing of the Arsenal 
property at auction. 
MERCANTILE PALACES OF NEW YORK. 

Every day adds some new glory of the builder’s art to the highways of our 
city. ere is scarcely a street below Fourth street that does not present 
some evidence of the riches and prosperity of our city, in the shape of tall, 
lordly marble stores of vast business capacity and of exceeding taste and beauty. 
All the old familiar landmarks are disappearing from among us ; scarcely a 
day passes but we miss some old stopping-place or prominent object of bygone 
interest. The spirit of improvement is merciless, nothing is excepted from its 
sweeping and destructive fiat. Traditional, national or perso’ value is as 
not compared to the current market value. But while we may regret the 
disruption of some tie that links us to*the past, we cannot but rejoice in the 
beautiful change that fills up the vacuum. In the place of old sheds or anti- 
quated blank brick houses, whole rows of mercantile palaces arise, the like of 
which, devoted to the same purposes, no other city in the world can show. 
The buildings designed and in progress, many of which will be completed in 
the fali, and most of them within the coming year, it is estimated will cost 
very nearly ten millions of dollars, which, added to the expenditure of the past 
twelve months, will present a gross amount disbursed for building purposes of 
nearly twenty millions of dollors. It will be remembered that this enormous 
sum an all been lavished in improving and beautifying our city. Who shall 
say this money has been misapplied? Who will growl at an extravagance the 
results of which are lasting and noble monuments of the taste, enterprise and 
luxury of our people. In addition to the numberless costly stores and private 
buildings now in the course of erection, two buildings specially designed for the 
conv and it of the public, are deserving of particular mention. 
The first is the matamoth hotel recently commenced on Fifth avenue and ex- 
tending from Twenfy-third to Soe Sere streets, (formerly known as the 
Hippodrome property,) for Amos R. Eno, It is anticipated that this edifice, as 
a hotel, will be nowhere surpassed in this country. On Fifth avenue it will 
have a white marble front of 200 feet, and a depth on the side streets of 224 
feet—the whole six stories in height. It wil! be in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, with projecting porticos to the three main entrances—spacious vaults, 
dining rooms and kitchens on the second floor, suites of apartments sufficient 
to accommodate 1,000 persons, bath rooms, and all the appurtenances of a 
hotel of the highest class. The building will be heated by steam in every part. 
The cost will be in the neighborhood of $500,000 ; or, including ground and 
furniture, about $1,000,000. It is expected that the building will be finished 
in the fall of 1858. ’The Fifth avenue side will form seven stores. A distin- 

uished feature will be the t width of the corridors, intersec’ the build- 
ing in every part. None will be less than ten feet, and that to the ining-room 
will be twenty-eight. 

The second is the new theatre which Mr. Henry Wood is about to erect in 
Broadway, near Prince street, on the site fermerly occupied by Haughwout’s 
glassware establishment. *The construction of this new place of amusement 
will be peculiar and unlike anything of the kind now in the city. The lot has 
a width of fifty feet and a depth of one hundred and thirty-seven feet, and is 
sufficiently large to erect a good sized theatre, and the plans have been so ar- 
ranged that every available foot of ground 1 be used in the construction of 
the building. The front is to be of Westchester white marble, elaborately and 
neatly carved and ornamented in the Italian style. 

Mr. Wood, in order to make the building pay for itself, intends to divide the 
lower floor into two fine stores, each occupying half the entire size of the lot, 
and to Le lighted during the day by a peculiar arrangement to be detailed 

ereafter. 

Midway between the front of these stores will be a hallway with winding 
stairs leading to the vestibule of the theatre which occupies all the building 
above the stores. The stairway and vestibule are to be of marble with tesse- 
lated floors. 

On the right side of the vestibule will be situated the ladies’ retiring rooms, 
and on the left the necessary offices for the sale of tickets, &. The parquet 
will be seventy-five feet deep, but the galleries, of which there will be two, 
will be unlike anything of the kind in this country. The first gallery will ex- 
tend back from the parquet instead of project over it, and the second gallery 
in like manner will extend to the front of the building, giving the inside of the 
theatre the appearance of being terraced—the second gallery being the 
farthest part of the house from the stage. A splendid dome of glass will sur- 
mount the theatre, so arranged that thirty ventilators can be put into it, 
thereby making this place of amusement one of the coolest in the city during 
the summer time. This dome will also give the building the cone shape so 
necessary for the accurate transmission of sound. It is a well known fact 
among architects that the best acoustic effects are produced in houses where 
the roof slopes upward to a point. 

This theatre will seat two thousand persons, about the same number that 
Laura Keene’s can comfortably hold. The interior will be of white and gold, 
and the decorations of the most exquisitely beautiful character. The prosce- 
nium is to be light and graceful, and in fact the whole interior will be gotten 
up with an eye to the most pleasing effect. The aisles in the parquet are to be 
of plate glass, to give light to the stores beneath during the day time, but 
which at night will be covered with matting. The cost of this bijou theatre 
will be nearly $60,000. It will be used by Christy & Wood’s Minstrels. 

CHINESE GOODS.—CRAPE SHAWLS 

The war with China has greatly enhanced the price of Chinese goods, including 
not only teas but the fancy manufactures for which they are so famous. 
China ware, silk goods, fans, and many other articles are gradually advancing 
in value, and are therefore more sought after than ever before. Never 
were the admirable qualities of ‘‘ pine-apple cloth’’ for cool dresses, and light, 
airy bonnets, so perfectly appreciated as now thatit is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. Even crape shawls, which had lost all prestige in fashion- 
able society, and have only been worn for several years by dowdies, 
and people who could not afford to appear in the “ latest style,’’ are now, 
that all trade in Canton is destroyed, the looms broken, and the workmen dis- 
ersed, and no possibility of obtaining them fur an indefinite period, actually 
fting their heads with the air of ‘‘Who’s afraid?’ and putting on all the 
fantasies of a newly introduced belle. The probability is that the scarcity will 
make them the rage, and when they have reached a pride sufficient to reduce 
a small man to the verge of bankruptcy, every woman will be dying to obtain 
one, the peculiarity of the sex being, with all their capriciousness, a constant 
desire to obtain whatever is beyond their reach. We therefore advise all those 
who possess a crape shawl to guard it with the utmost care as a treasure which, 
like a Jersey muscle, may prove of inestimable value. 


THE HERALDIC MANSION, 


It is understood that James Gordon Bennett, the editor and proprietor of 
the New York Herald, bas recently purchased a magnificent country residence 
at Fort Washington, lately owned by Richard F. Carman, Esq. The price 
was $95,000 cash down, and $100,000 more are to be expended on improve- 
ments by the best European artists. Tie property contains forty-five acres, 
and fronts 800 feet on the Hudson River, and is admirably situated in all re- 
spects fer making one of the most splendid private residences in this country. 
Part of Mr. Bennett’s family have returned from Paris, and on Mrs. Bennett’s 
arrival they will be permanently located at their new home. His son, a bright 
boy of about fifteen, lately bought the yacht Rebecca, aud gives promise of 
the talent and enterprise which distinguishes his father. 

MISS MATILDA HERON, 

This lady is now living in retirement at the house of Mr. Stuart, the mana- 
ger of Wallack’s, preparing for her fall campaign. She has just completed 
a translation of Racine’s ‘‘ Phedra,’”’? which she will bring out at the com- 
mencement of her engagement, which is on the Ist of September. It will be 
gd anticipated, and will doubtless have a tremendous run. Lucky man ! 

r. Stuart. 





FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

THE MARQUISE DE GUERRY AND THE CHURCH. 
Tue princely, the enormous revenues of the church, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, are attracting the attention of inquiring minds in all parts 
of the world. A recent case in Paris, in which a lady, the Marquise de Guerry, 
is appealing against a decision of the Courts, which condemned her to pay one 
million two hundred thousand francs, as dower to the Convent of Piessus, near 
the Rue St. Antoine, bas caused inquiries to be made into the revenues of the 
several religious establishments, and many startling facts have been elicited, 
Berryer is to plead for the Marquise, and bets run high as to the success of her 





cause. The history of the case is this: The Marquise de Guerry, in a fit of 


Madame de Guerry, 
she should never grow weary 
Piessus, insisted upor 

ter! , and for some time 
taken. But alas! even the life of a 
the end of two months, Madame 
utterly mistaken her yocation, and that, 
solitude, it could not bgthose of Piessus. onven 
for reform. For an amateur nun like Madame de Guerry, the disci 
lax ; and she became so ardent in her endeavors to improve the state of th 

in the convent, that she succeeded in dra after her forty of the ladies, and, 
with them, retired to a large house at the ére de Clichy, where she pro- 
ceeded to put in practice the system by which she had been inspired during 
hers tay with the ladies of the Perpetual Adoration. For about a year the 
community at the Barriére de Clichy flourished under its new discipline ; when 
lo! in the month of October last, comes an order from the Pope, enjoining the 
immediate closing of the house, proclaiming the establishment as illega!, and 
commanding, on pain of excommunication, the immediate return of the ladies 
to the fold at Piessus, whence they had so rebelliously strayed. At the same 
time, the Superior of the Perpetual Adoration, actuated by a truly Christian 
feeling, addressed her dissenting flock with words of pardon and reconciliation 
promising forgetfulness of the past and a restoration to favor. All accepted 
these terms with gratitude, and returned to the convent, save Madame de 
Guerry, who refuses to seek shelter in the bosom of the Superior, and, more- 
over, insists upon the restoration of her dower. She has lost her cause before 
the Tribunal, and now addresses herself to the Court of Appeal, with no less 
a pry than Berryer for her interpreter. The argument of the Superior 
still holds good, and we are curious to see by what ingenuity Berryer set 
it aside. “Our house,” says the venerable lady, ‘refuses not to receive 
Madame de Guerry. She has not been cast out from amongst us—far from it ; 
we are ready to receive her with the same love and affection we have ever tes- 
tified towards her. ‘Vhy, then, should she seek to cast upon us this shame 
and this disgrace ?’”’ 

We shall look for the result of this cause with curiosity. Berryer is a bold 
and eloquent advocate, and if any man could win such a cause he is the man. 
But the power of the Church is mighty, and we doubt if any legal power can 
relax its grasp of such a dower as one million two hundred thousand francs 


ENORMOUS WEALTH OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES. 
The searching inquiries now being made into the revenues of the various 
religious communities established throughout France, gives rise to the most 
bitter arguments on both sides, as it is proved that the wealth accumulated by 
most of these convents has grown to gigantic importance. The Jesuits alone 
figure in the list for twenty milliards of francs, and three hundred and fifty 
merchant vessels! The gray sisters of St. Joseph, the ladies of Piessus, and 
those of the Sacré Coeur, are all amongst the wealthiest communities in the 
world, and yet the boast of them all is the fact of this wealth being honestiy 
a" and when reproached with this vast accumulation of riches, they 
defy the world to prove that one single accusation of bribery, or fraud, or 
unjust dealing has ever been brought against them. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE BOURBONS. 

A curious scene, and highly illustrative of the extent to which courtesy and 
high breeding enable the great to set aside all prejudice in personal iatercourse 
with each other, was beheld a few days ago at the Imperial stables, in the Rue 
des Ecuries d’Artois. A pi r, wearing the livery of the royal house of 
Bourbon, was seen to gallop into the courtyard, followed by a stately carriage 
bearing the arms of the Royal Family, and containing two gentlemen belonging 
to the household of Frohsdorff, the Duc de Damas and the Duc de la Rochefou- 
cault. These gentlemen had been deputed by the Comte de Chambord to pur- 
chase a lot of fifty horses belonging to the breed introduced into France by 
his father, the late Duc de Berri. The purchase was concluded with all due 
observance of the politeness of courtly life, the Emperor insisting upon the use 
of the ~ a wagons for the more convenient conveyance of the horses to 
Frohsdorff. To those who are ever seeking mares’ nests in every transaction 
which takes place, this sale of the Duc de Berri’s horses to the Count de 
Chambord, and the courtesies by which it was panied, i diately sug- 
gests the most absurd ideas of an approaching entente cordiale between the two 
parties. 


e 





THE FRENCH COURT AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


The following sketch, painted evidently by a courtier, will give our readers 
an idea of the childish masquerading of the great —_ of the Old World. 
Many will wonder how the astute ana far-seeing Louis Napoleon could condes- 
cend to be an actor in this frivolous child’s play, but it is evidently a part of 
his system, and affords to the gossips of the salons and clubs a safe and plea- 
sant subject of discussion, which might otherwise take a different and more 
unwelcome subject as its theme. The scene depicted occurs, not in the sev- 
enteenth century, but in tue month of May, 1857: 

The ‘‘ Societé de Paris’’ has transplanted itself to Fontainebleau for the time 
being, in pursuit of the Grand Duke and the Court. The imperial splendor of 
the fétes given at this place has never been equalled on any former occasion. 
Louis Quatorze lavished his magnificence upon Versailles, and Louis Quinze 
loved to display his taste at his Palace of Marly—his own creation; so that, 
until the time of the first Napoleon, Fontainebleau had been consecrated en- 
tirely rather to the retreat of the hunting season than to the exhibition of 
that faste and splendor which has ever been the characteristic of the French 
monarchy. The Emperor has been anxious to revive this year the old tradi- 
tions, and the Gra Venerie bas been re-established with all the pomp b’ 
which that institution was formerly ——— The costumes have a 
been most carefully adhered to, their Majesties being attired in the full uni- 
form of the last Grande Venerie, of the time of Louis Seize. The effect pro- 
duced by this uniformity of costume in the general appearance of the chasse a 
courre was ~~ in the extreme. The Empress rmed all hearts by the 
gay and gallant tournure she maintained at the head of the hunt. Her cos- 
tume consisted of a long, full skirt of fine black kerseymere, with a close-fit- 
ting jacket of bright green cloth, embroidered on every seam with gold; a long 
white waistcoat, embroidered lixewise in gold. with buttons of real emeralds 
(a present from the Emperor), without collar, but the throat encircled by a 
cravat of Mechlin lace, with long ends floating over the bosom. On the head 
is worn a small three-cornered hat, bordered by a thick trimming of ostrich 
feathers, and looped on one side by a star of jewels. Nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more piquant than this attire, and, added to the brilliant trappings of the 
horse ridden by her Majesty, formed a rare subjeet for a painter, seen 

with fiery haste, or lightly ambling thro the green a of the forest, just 
now in the freshness of early summer. The and gallantry with which 
the Emperor has ordered"that each of the ladies should order from the Court 
tailor the riding-habit to be worn at the hunt, under pretence that he alone, 
having the tradition of the ancient pane, could be trusted to make it ac- 
cording to uniform, reminds us of the petites oe of Louis Quinze—the 
licie, as it was immediately discovered that the buttons with which ever, 
jacket is ornamented are in real stones or solid gold, according to the ra 
which each fair Amazon holds about the person of the Empress, and the right 
of precedence which she enjoys. The Grand e was costumé a la ) 
and reminded all beholders ot the old German prints of the students of Halle— 
all black velvet, with white corded knee-breeches, and leather boots covering 
the knees. Altogether, the chasse a courre of Fontainebleau has been the 
most successful of all the fétes given during the reign of Napoleon III. 








SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


AMMONIA, rubbed upon a hot wet spade, in a greenhouse, has a 
most miraculous effect in wpa ny ofusion of flowers, buds, and leaves. 
After each application of the amm e tints are said to deepen and increase 
in brilliancy. 


‘ 
GLycERINE A CuRE FOR Borts.—When applied to incipient 
boils, it seldom fails to effect their resolution; and if they are broken it will 
facilitate their healing. ; 


DiscoveRY IN MaGNETISM.—A magneiie needle has lately been 
invented by Mr. Robert Smith, chemist, Blackford, differing entirely from the 
mariners’ compass in common use. The principle upon which it acts corrects 
both the variation and the dip. 


Tue SmoxKeER’s FrienpD.—Such is the name given by Phillips 
& Co., of Holborn Hill, to a contrivance patented by them for the use of 
smokers. In the stems of pipes and meerschaums is introdaced a condensing 
and filtering apparatus, which they assert renders smoking in many instances 
healthful, for it perfectly frees the smoke from its noxious properties; at the 
same time it presents the fume cool to the palate, and pure and delicate in 
flavor, thus enhancing the pleasure of smoking. Moreover, by its means 
persons afflicted with cough, asthma, and other diseases of the chest, or the 
most delicate individuals, are enabled to smoke either tob: or str i 
without any unpleasant or dangerous consequences. The patentees say they 
are entitled to c ll their invention ‘‘ The Smoker’s Friend,” because it offers 
all the good without any of the bad effects of ordinary smoking. With the 
invention is given a short treatise entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of Smoking,’’ 
explaining the properties of tobacco, and how its poisonous constituents may 
be neutralised, and the health of the smoker be ae rotected from the 
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insidious action of the poison the smoke contains. vention deserves 


a trial, and the treatise is worthy of perusal. 


Prince Schwartzenberg has lately made successful experiments in 
some of his farms for converting the leaves of the ash-tree into forage for cows. 
About 50lb. of the leaves were in October last arranged in a tub with alternate 
layers of salt, and kept covered until the beginning of March, when they were 
mixed with chopped rye straw. This new food appeared so table to them 
that they would select the leaves with the greatest avidity, leaving the straw 
untouched. The leaves were then given to them without any mixture, and 
were eaten with the same relish. 


ImPoRTANT Discovery.—The Peoria Statesman is informed on 
good authority that a young man in Knox county, in that State, who early 
applied himself to the study of the principles of electricity, and who has 
succeeded in rendering it a motive rower to take the place of steam, has also 
discovered a method of telegraphing without the aid of wires—using the Earth 
as aconductor. By this means he ean send m es across rivers, lakes or 
oceans; and vessels at sea, by having a telegraphic apparatus on board, can 





disgust at the ingratitude of the world, resolved to retire into the solitude of a 
convent, and choose the Perpetual Adoration of Piessus. The dower expected 


telegraph back to those on land, by simply letting @ wire from the instrument 
touch the water. He has peestionlty demvustrated the fect, and applied for 0 
patent for the discovery. 
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Pie CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘411 cbuimuntoations intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. 


correspondence between 
uiries for the games b penton? eotiow tt 


blish one 
The notes are abeviged from those of the 


i i extended 
enum Committee of Philadelphia. Both games, with very e 
et by said Committee, may be had in pamphlet form of the publishers of 
the Chess Monthly, 13 Thames street; ~ 50 -. a dia le 
Jew York Cuess Crus has closed its sittings for the summer. ien, 
" ‘ne St. Denis Hotel, corner of Broadway and Eleventh —, pe g' ow 
kindly offered the members of the Club the use of a room in his = — ng 
vacation, where those players who remain in the city will — oom 
gregated upon the usual evenings of Tuesday, Thursday and Fri oe r. J. 
authorizes us to say he will also be happy to see players from a distance, 
who may be in the city upon the evenings above mentioned. : 
A. P., Salem, Mass.—We would be glad to resume our Chess Portraits, but 
our space is now much too limited. 


As we have had several 
New York and Philadelphia, we re 
with the other in our next issue. 


ba 





PROBLEM LXXX.—By T. M. Bkownz.—White to mate in six 
moves. 


BLACK. 
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Game LXXX.—(ic14n Openinc)—Between New York and PHILADELPHIA 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
N. F. Phila. N. ¥. Phila. 
1PtoK4 1PtoQBa 22 QRtoK 22 PtoK5 
2PtoQ4 2 P tks P 23 P tks P 23 BtoK Bb 
38K KttoB3 8rtoK3 ~- 24KKttoKR3S 24 Btks Kt 
4 @ tks P 4 QKttoB3 25 P tks B 25 Kt tks P 
5 QtoQ 5KktoQB4 26 Ktto Kt5(v) 26 Kt tks Kt 
6K BtoQ3 6 KR to K2 27 QtoQB3 27 Qtks K Kt P (ch) 
7 QKttoB3 7Ptov4 28 R tks Q 28 R tks R (ch) 
8 P tks P 8 K Kt ksP 29 Qtks R 29 Kt to B 6 (ch) 
9QKtoK4 9 BtoQkts 30 KtoB 30 Kt tks Q 
10 BtoQ Kt5 10 Castles 31 R to Q 2 (c) 31 PtoB >), 
11 K B tks Kt 11 P tks B 32 P tks P (e) 82 Kt toK Kt7 
12 Castles 12 PtoK B4/a) 38 RtoQ7 33 R tks P (ch) 
18 QKttoK Kt3 13 QteoQB2 34 K to Kt 34 BtoK5 
14PteQB4 14 KttoKB3 35 R to K Kt7 (ch)35 K toB 
15 QteoQB2 15 PtoQB4 36 Rtks K RP 36 Kt toK 6 
16 PtoQK3 16 BtoQKt2 37 RtoK R8 (ch) 87 KtoB2 
17 K Kt to Kt& 17 QtoQB3 % BtoK 5 38 R to K B 8 (ch) 
18 PtoK B38 18 BtoQB2 B&KtoKR2 39 KttoK B4 
19 KRtoK 19 QRtoK 40 K toR3 40 PtoK Kt4 
20 BtoQ Kt2 20 PtoK Kt3 41 htoQBs 
21K RtoK2 21 PtoK4 and Philadelphia announces mate in six 


moves. 


NOTES TO GAME LXXx. 


(a) This move was injudicious, but its weakening effect upon the King’s 
side was not epparent for some time. 

(b) This was an error of calculation on the part of the New York Committee. 
The Knight was offered under the impression that, if taken, the move 27 Q to 
B3 woul* be fatal. Their proper move was Kt to B 4, which would have given 
them an even game. 

(c) Well played. If the Philadelphians now attempt to withdraw Kt, New 
York plays R toQ7 

(2) Much more artistic than playing R to K, which, however, would have 
been good enough. 

(e) They could not take the Kt without losing at once. 








BURNING OF THE STEAMSHIP LOUISIANA. 


THE steamship Louisiana was totally destroyed by fire on the 31st 
ult., about six miles south-east of Galveston city, in the Gulf. The loss of life 
was fearful. Up tothe present date the dead and missing number over fifty, 
being full half of all the souls on board. The following account from a local 
paper furnishes the details of this heartrending calamity: 
A litile after one o’clock, Andrew Smith, the second mate, was ‘on the 
watch. About twenty minutes after one he smelt fire, and soon discovered 
smoke issuing through the forward hatch and port holes. He called Captain 
Sheppard from his room, and with him and another man went and found 
the fire was amidships below. Captain Sheppard at once ordered two hose to 
be rigged and put to work, and changed the course of the ship for the bar. 
Mr. Clark, ‘first mate, and Mr. Smith endeavored to rig the hose, but before 
they could do so—indeed, in a few moments—the flames burst through the 
upper midships, and rendered it impossibie. Each mate then sought to pre- 
pare and lower the boats. Some twenty persons were lowered on the first one 
(the sbip moving eleven knots), but she capsized. Only eight of the number 
regained the boat (Mr. Garrison being one), and held on to the bottom—two of 
the eight, however, were afterwards drowned. The other six were saved by 
the steamship Galveston, after daylight. 
Messrs. Clark and Smith then lowered another boat, in which Mr. Smith, 
second mate; George W. Grover; Miss Frisbie; Mrs. Hart, Cleveland, lady 
child, and servant woman; W. R. Friend and negro woman; young Early; and 
the negro man of Mr. Millhouse were secured. Mr. Clark (testifies Mr. Smith), 
while the boat was still held by the rope, instructed Mr. 8. to hold on to the 
last moment, while he (Clark) sought others to put in the boat. Clark found 
none, and the flames spreading rapidly, he and Mr. Mills cast her off—a block 
striking and stunning Mr. M. in its rebound, so that he fell overboard and was 
drowned. It was then that Mrs. Cleveland cried out—“ Oh! God, my brother 
is overboard |”? The boat reached the beach in safety at sunrise. 
_ Mr. Charles H. Hughes, the clerk, could not swim. Captain Sheppard 
instructed Mr. Finn to save Mr. Hughes. They threw down a hatch doer; Finn 
made Hughes jump over, he following, and, as Hughes rose to the surface, Finn 
seized his hair with one hand and swam to the door with the other; both were 
picked up from it by the Galveston. 
John Driscoll, cabin boy, Thompson, second engineer, and a German seized a 
ladder and held on some time. The German first drowned; Thompson, finding 
mae he must go, too, drew to John, affectionately kissed him, and sunk to rise 
© more. 
Captain Sheppard, there is no doubt, was the last person to leave the ship. 
He clung alone to a light arm-chair. His watch stopped in his pocket at half. 
past two, which was undoubtedly the moment he leapt into the sea. The chair 


was but slender aid to him, but he is a good swimmer, and sustained himself 
till nine or ten o’clock, when he was picked up by the revenue cutter, Capt. 
Cornell (Captain H. Wilson being on board active ly assisting). He could not 
have lived much longer. James Brown, the watchman, and Samuel Wilts, of 
Wisconsin, were picked up not very far from Captain >heppard—these three 


being further west than any others. 

Those who were saved were thrown among us without a dollar and almost 
naked—in many cases with nothing butashirt. The Mayor of the city. 
believing that he would but express the feelings of every citizen of Galveston, 
appointed Messrs. James Sorley, James C. Hurd, and James M. Brown, a com- 
mittee to provide and furnish them with all necessary clothing at the ‘expense 


of the city. He had also all the dead bodi i i 
yh. bodies (not otherwise provid for) 





If you put two 


ersons to sleep in the 
PF ed hn P p same bedroom, one of whom 


and the other is in love, you will find that the person who 


has the toothache will go to sleep first. 
Simpson says the ladies do not set their caps for the gentlemen 


. A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


Mrs. JoRDAN AND THE METHODIST PREACHER.— Whilst the cele- 
Mrs. was os once at Chester, her was arrested 
for a debt of £8, which a Walking out in the afternoon of the 
same day, she was compelled to take shelter from a shower of rain under a 
porch. whore shane: — the liberated widow, who fell upon her knees 
and biessed her—the ¢ ) distressed at the of their mother, con- 
tributing to make up a very affec scene. . Jordan could not conceal 
the tear of feeling. ping to kiss the children, she slipped some money into 
the hands of the mother, saying, ‘‘ There, there, it’s allover ; go, good woman, 
God bless you ; don’t say ano word.’ This interesting episode was wit- 
nessed by another person who had taken shelter near to the spot, and who 
now came forward, exclaiming with a deep sigh, ‘‘ Lady, ion the freedom 
of a stranger! but would that the world were all like thee!? The penetrating 
eye of Thalia’s votary seon developed the profession of her new acquaintance, 
whose countenance and attire declared him to be a Methodist preacher. After 
listening to a brief sermon on the sisterly love that had been evinced, and of 
the fulfilled command to feed the hungry and relieve the distressed, Mrs. Jor- 
dan interrupted the discourse by observing, ‘‘ Ah, you are a good old soul, I 
dare say ; but you’ll not like me when I tell you that I am—a player.” The 
preacher, with a Pp t count remarked, ‘‘The Lord bless thee ! 
whoever thou art ; and as to thy calling, if thy soul upbraideth thee not, the 
Lord forbid that I should.” Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, 
they left the porch together on the way to Mrs. Jordan’s dwelling. The offer 
of the preacher’s arm was accepted, and the old streets of Chester beheld 
the us disciple of Wesley walking arm-in-arm with the female Roscius of 
comedy. 
First TWENTY YEARS.—Live as long as you may, the first twenty 
years form the greater part of your life. They appear so when they are pass- 
ing ; they seem to have been so when we look back to them ; and they take 
up more room in our memory than all the years that succeed them. 


Tur PiLacvueE or Women.—The Shah of Persia, when he was 
told that a workman had fallen from a ladder, called out : * Who is she? who 
isshe?” ‘Please your Majesty, ’tis a he.’’ ‘Nonsense!’ said the Shah, 
“there’s never an accident without a woman ; who is she?’’ The Shah was 
right ; the man had fallen from his ladder because he was looking at a woman 
in a window. 


Tue VALvE or a Five Franc Piece.—Alexander Dumas at 
one time was very poor, and rarely had any money. One of his triends was 
telling him of a duel he had recently fought, in which the ball of his adversary 
had been turned aside by a five-franc piece he had in his waistcoat pocket. 
“ Ah! you’re a lucky fellow,” said the great Alexander ; ‘‘if I had been in 
your piece I should have been killed.” 


«* How shall I cut this mutton; saddlewise, or not?’ said a gen- 
tleman at whose house Mr. Hook was dining. ‘‘I think you had better cut it 
i ise,”’ replied Hook, ‘‘ because there might be a chance of our having a 
a bit between our teeth.”’ 
BRIBERY IN A GoosE!—The Opinione of Turin relates the fol- 
lowing amusing anecdote: ‘‘In 1707, while the fate of Neufchatel remained 
still undecided, Prince Metternich, the Prussian Minister at that period, had 
recourse to several devices in order to gain over the most influential inhabitants 
of the principality to the Prussian interest ; and one day he sent one of these 
gentlemen a present of a pair of geese. The individual thus favored did not 
think it beneath his dignity to send one of them to the market to be sold, keep- 
ing the other for his own dinner. But, alas for human shortsightedness ! on 
roceeding to dress the unsold goose, it was found to contain a rouleau of 109 
Touts. Great were the exertions made to obtain the restitution of the other 
interesting biped, but in vain ; and the unfortunate seller was obliged to rest 
content with what he had not been goose enough to sell.”’ 
FRIENDSHIP.—I lay it down as a fact, that if all men knew what 
they say one of another, there would not be four friends in the world. This 
appears by the quarrels which are sometimes caused by indiscreet report.— 
Pascal. 





Tue ExtTREME OF PouitENEss.—Our lamented old friend, Mrs, 
Parroquet, though she was very rich, always did her own marketing, and car- 
ried home her own dinner. One day, on her return from market, she slipped 
and dropped a fine leg of mutton, which had been disguised by her shawl. Our 
other friend, Major B——, who was passing, picked it up, and handed it to her, 
with a low bow, and the remark, ‘“‘ Madam, you have dropped your fan.’’ 


Courtgrsy.—Courtesy is a distinguished feature of civilized and 
intelligent society. It is a most beautiful illustration of the refining power 
which a higher development always exerts upon our race. By courtesy we 
mean that behavior of man towards man which one would ask tor himself. It 
is but a part of the mode of carrying out the great Christian precept which lies 
at the base of order and harmony among men—‘‘ Do unto others as ye would 
. that others should do unto you.”? That this precept, which implies courtesy, 
is divine, as is all moral truth, is proven by our common appreciation of its fit- 
ness and beauty. Do what we may in life, the wheels of society can never 
move smoothly and well where the spirit of courtesy does not actuate the 
deeds and thoughts of man in his intercourse with man. Necessary as it is in 
civilized society, courtesy has its power among the lowest and most savage. 
That which leads us to do as we would be done by, especially in the more re- 
fined and refining intercourse of our lives, is the conciliating angel which, what- 
ever our condition, and whoever we may be, will powerfully help to guard us 
against every enmity and assault. 


DISINTERESTED GRriEF.—Cooke the tragedian, was in the habit of 
giving orders to a widow lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her little 
gz when their friend the performer was about to be stab by his stage rival. 

used by the supposed imminence of his danger, the girl started up, exclaim- 
ing, *‘ Oh! don’t tall him, sir—don’t kill him; for if you do he won’t give us 
any more pit orders!’’ Her disinterested grief, like the gratitude of some 
people, was a lively sense of benefits to come. 


A Fact ror Naturauists.—A Norwegian fable satisfactorily 
accounts for the short tail of the bear. The bear, it seems, was once met by a 
fox, who carried a load of fish, and who, in answer to the question how he had 
obtained them, replied that he had caught them by angling. The bear ex- 
pressed a desire to know an art so useful, when the fox informed him that he 
had only to make a hole in the ice and insert his tail. ‘‘ You must stop long 
enough, and not mind if it hurt you a little (said the friendly adviser), for a 
sensation of pain is a sure sign that you have a bile. The longer the time, the 
more the fish. Nevertheless, when you have a good strong bite, be sure you 
pull out.’’ The credulous bear followed the instructions, and kept his tail in 
the hole till it was frozen fast. When he pulled, the end of the tail came off ; 
and hence the shortness of the appendage at the present day. 


A HOM@OPATHIC DOSE OF “ PUNCH.” 


Tue Frevp or LirerRature.—Of all fields, the field of literature 
is the one that has the greatest number of styles to it. 


SINGULAR OpticaL DEeLusion.—There is not a Frenchman, let 
him be ever 80 small, and let the work he is engaged upon be as small as him- 
self, but sets about it with the most thorough conviction that the eyes of 
Europe are upon him ! : 


A Mora Lesson FROM THE NuRSERY.— Arthur : “‘ Do you know, 
Freddy, that we are ouly made of dust?’ Freddy: ‘‘Are we? Then I’m sure 
we ought to be very careful how we pitch into each other so, for fear we might 
crumble each other all to pieces !’’ 


Sick Cows 1n Lonpon.—The Lancet tells us that an epidemic 
rages among the cows of London. A non-medical opinion inclines to consider 
the disease the dropsy, contracted by the cows from an immoderate use of the 
pump 

Let an Englishman and a Frenchman enter a coffee-house at the 
same time ; the former will walk up to the fire-place, and the latter will stop 
at the first mirror. The Englishman lifts up his coat-tails, and warms his 
huge body, whilst the Frenchman, with equal warmth, suns himself in the 
looking-glass. 

A Satricat Sentorn.—One of those gentlemen whose age is 
supposed to entitle them to say anything, made the following extremely rude 
and personal remark to a young officer in a distinguished regiment about to 
proceed to China. ‘‘ Well, sir, well; you’re going to Canton, eh, sir? well, I 
can only say I hope you won’t fall into the hands of the Chinamen, alive or 
dead; for if you’re alive, they’il kill you, and if you’re dead, or when you’re 
dead, they’ll eat you. Sir, I believe it’s an undoubted fact that the Chinese 
eat puppies.”’ 

Tue O_pEst Error on Recorp.—The invention of gunpowder 
has generally been attributed to the Chinese. This must be an error—our 
stupid historians meant, surely, to say, ‘‘ gunpowder-tea ?”’ 


Epvucation.—* Yes, sir,” said an obtuse alderman, who had been 
conversing with a wonderful professor on the above subject, “it’s perfectly 
true memory may make a learned pig; but to my mind, sir, you can’t stuff him 
better than with onions.’’ 


Pretty Excuse ror A WIFE BEATER.—The treasure which we 
value most we hide. 








AncriENT WinTERS.—In 1183-4, fruit trees were in flower in De- 
cember and the vine in February, in Germany. In spite of the War of the 
Shepherds then raging, and the general destruction of crops, ripe fruit was 
gathered in May, and the vintage was in the end of July. In 1388-0 at Christ- 
mas children sold in the streets of Co! e violets gathered in the meadows of 
the Rhine ; blue-bells were in flower in February, and the vine im April on the 
hills of the Moselle. In 1572 trees were in full leaf in January, and children 
were birds’-nesting in the following month. In 1621 everything was in flower 
in February ; it was then the mi of spring. In 1658-9 there was neither 
frost nor snow in Germany. 


Frencu Rattway Travet.—“ It appears,” says the Debats, 
“from a recent return, that in 1841 the number of travellers in France was 





any more—they spread their hoops 





633,090,000, of whom 143,000,000 were conveyed on ape ; but that in 1855 
” 


FAMILY PASTIME. 


RIDDLE. 


A liquid, a letter, a measure. a number, 
Tf you lose me you get no slumber.—Rvs. 


ENIGMA. 


Ladies, I pray you now don’t think me rude, 
I’ve just popped in, I hope I don’t intrude ! 
I do assure you that I will not stay, 
A few words only I just wish to say ; 
I want to speak to you about myself— 
ay, call me not, I pray, ‘‘ concei'ed elf !’’) 

ut this I will confess, in honor bound, 
A stranger creature never yet was found. 
Sometimes a man, on two good legs I run, 
At other times no man—lI’ve not e’en one ! 
To-day perhaps you’ll gladly take my arm, 
Nor think, in doing so, there can be harm ; 
To-morrow, you may scornful say I fade, 
And make me over to your ladies’ maid ; 
Still I may say that I can proudly boast 
I often filled an honorable post— 
This you must own—the fact is very clear, 
For I’ve been stationed close to your fair ear 
Nor have you thought it quite a crying sin 
To bring me closer still to your sweet chin ; 
I wait on you at balls, at supper too, 
Tho’ oft I eat not, yet sometimes I do ; 
My form I can’t at all describe to you, 
So different seems it in each diff’rent view. 
Sometimes I’m but a puppy I believe, 
Yet even then your smiles I still receive. 
Then tell me what I am ! I’m sure ’tis plain, 
And I will promise not to intrude again. 
Adieu! Iam a real good-natured feller ! 
Beg pardon, stay, I’ve left my umbrella ! 


CHARADE. 


I get my second when my /jirst I take, 

And then my upright character forsake ; 
Tho’ by my whole surrounded in my berth, 
*Tis now but rarely seen upon the earth. 


REBUS. 


I’m a word of four letters and read me aright, 

Iam your companion by day or by night; 

Transpose me entirely, and then you will find 

We can take a great burden our forces combined; 
Again you must shift me and turn me quite round, 
And then you’ll see something you like ’ll be bound : 
Once more, if you please, you must give me the rout, 
Then I bow to your will, you may lead me about; 
Now put me quite straight, and just cut off my tail, 
And you use me, I think, to prevent any trail; 

Once more please curtail me, and then I haye done, 
And no man can e’er have, I think, more than one. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


L 
A hare is 100 of her leaps in advance of a greyhound, and for every five 
leaps of the hare the dog takes four; but three of the dog’s leaps are equal to 
four of the hare’s. How many leaps must the dog take before he overtakes 
the hare? 2 


In preparing some piles to form a coffer dam, 33 yards were marked off to 
remain above the water; the depth of water was equal to twice the square 
root of the whole length of the pile, and the portion to be driven into the bed 
of the river amounted to half the depth of the water. Required the entire 
length of the pile? 


3. 
Required the weight of two circular cast iron platforms —No. 1, five feet 
diameter, having a hole in the centre of eighteen inches diameter; No. 2, five 


feet eight inches diameter, having a hole in the centre of eighteen e8 
diameter. The plates are 134 inches thick, and the computed weight at this 
thickness is 5614]} to the superficial foot. 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME—PAGE 22, 
QUERIES. 
1. 
In abstemious the five vowels you'll find. 
In successive order, as your question e 
But as for the other, ]’ve not recollec' 
Oh! stay ’tis facetious, which can’t be 
2. 
Moab and Ben-ammi, by Scripture, ’tis clear, 
Were the sons and the grandsons of Lot; 
Whose mothers, their sisters, and aunts also were, 
Each was uncle to each—was he not ? 
ConuUNDRUM.—Because they generally die cracked. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Animates. 2. Treachery. 38. Neighbors. 4. Chocolate. 65. 


oin’d: 


objected. 





Respectable. 6. Magistrate. 7. William. 8. Winchester. 9. Roma. 10. 
One word. 

TransposrTions.—1. Organist. 2. Ir . 8, Albat 4. Saucer. 
5. Auctioneer. 6. Heart. 7. Hemans. 8. Zebra. 9. Malta. 10, Daniel. 


ll. Mary. 12. Rose. 13. Maria. 


Rmp.ies.—1. Shoe—hoe. 2. Peer-less. 
Blow. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS.—1. 3,600. 2. 2544 yards. 
BroGraPHicaL TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Pizarro. 2. William Tell. 


3. Now—won—own. 4. Rush. 6 








INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Be.is.—The Atheneum gives the following list as the age, locali- 
ty, and weight of the priocipal bells in Europe:—Moscow, 1736 Ce 1737 
260 tons; another, 1817, 110 tons; three others, 16 to 31 tons; Nov 

tons; Oimutz, 17 tons 18 ewt.; Vienna, 1711, 17 tons 14 cwt.; Wes 
1856, 15 tons 183¢ ewt.; Erfurt, 1497, 13 tons 15 ecwt.; Paris, 1680, 12 tons 16 
ewt.; Sens, 13 tons; Montreal, 1847, 12 tons 16 ewt.; Cologne, 1448, 11 tons 
cwt.; Breslau, 1507, 11 tons; Gorlitz, 10 tons 17 ewt.; York, 18465, 
cwt.; Bruges, 1680, 10 tons 5 ewt.; St. Peter’s, Rome, 8 tons; Oxford, 
tons 12 cwt.; Lucerne, 1636, 7 tons 11 cwt.; Halberstadt 1457, 7 tons 10 cwt.; 
Antwerp, 7 tons 3 cwt.; Brussels, 7 tons 144 cwt.; Dantzie 1458, 6 tons 1 FA 
Lincoln, 1834, 5 tons 8 ewt.; St. Paul's, 1716, 5 tons 4 cwt.; Ghent, 4 tons 
cwt.; Boulogne, new, 4 tons 18 cwt.; Exeter, 1675, 4 tons 16 ewt.; Uld Lincoln, 
1610, 4 tons 8 ewt.; fourth quarter-bell, Westminster, 1857, 4 tons. 


Fire InsuRANCE.—At a recent meeting of the Statistical Society, 
London, Mr. Brown stated that fire insurance had not been established in that 
country above 170 years; previous to which time it was customary in case of 
fire to levy contr.butions on the inhabitants of the district, such contributions 
being sometimes voluntary, and sometimes compulsory. The Hand-in-Hand 
was the first office in England for insurance against damage by fire. It was 
established in 1696, and in a few years after the Sun Fire Office and the Union 
were established. The success of those undertakings shortly gave rise to nu- 
merous others, and at the present time there are seventy-four fire 
offices in the United Kingdom. In 1805 the value of property insured 
fire was £181,000,000 sterling; in 1855 it had increased to £897,000,000, exclu- 
sive of farming-stock, which is exempt from duty; and in 1866 the value 
amounted to £927,000,000. The total annual —— paid on the amount 
insured is estimated at £8,500,000, and the total annual loss at £4,750,000. 


PRIVATE FORTUNES OF THE ANCIENTS.—Croesus possessed, in 
landed property, a fortune equal to £1,700,000, besides a large amount of mo- 
ney, slaves and furniture, which amounted to an equal sum. He used to say 
that a citizen who had not a sufficient fortune to support an army or 4 legion 
did not deserve the title of a rich man. The philosopher Seneca had a for- 
tune of £3,500,000. Tiberius, at his death, left £23,625,000, which 
spent in less than twelve months. Vespasian, on ascending the throne, esti- _ 
mated all the expenses of the State at £35,000,000. ihe debts of Milo amount- 
ed to £600,000. Cesar, before he entered upon any office, owed pee 
He had purchased the friendship of Curio for £500,000, and that Lucius 
Paulus for £300,000; he owed this sum on the ides of Mareh, and it was paid 
before the kalends of April; he squandered £147,000,000 of the public trea- 
sures. Appius squandered in debauchery £500,000, and finding, on examina- 
tion of the state of his affairs, that he had only £80,000, he po himself 
because he considered that sum insufficient for his maintenance. Julius 
Cesar gave Servilla, the mother of Brutus, a pearl of the value of £40,000. 
Cleopatra, at an entertainment, gave to Antony, dissolved in vinegar, a pearl 
w £40,000, and he swallowed it. Clodius, the son of Esopus, the come- 
dian, swallowed one worth £8,000. One single dish cost Esopus £80,000. Cali- 
gula spent for one supper £80,000, and Heliogabalus £20,000. The usual cost 
of a repast for Lucullus was £20,000; the fish from his fish ponds were sold for 








New Car Braxe.—A new car brake has been introduced in the 
Michigan Central Railroad. It consists of a spiral steel spring of great power, 
which is connected with the common brake in such a manner that it can be 
set before the train starts from a station, and will remain so—notwithstanding 
that the brake may be used every five minutes by the brakeman—until the 
engineer sees a case of emergency where immediate stoppage is » 
when he pulls a cord extending the whole length of the train, and 
every brake is applied by the sudden recoil of the spring, and the train imme- 





it rose to 1,800,000,000, of whom 1,372,000,000 went by 


diately stopped 











(Juwe 20, 1857. 

















BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION. 


AND INVITED GUESTS, ASSEMBLING IN FRONT OF THE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, PREPARATORY TO JOINING IN THE MONUMBNTAL PROCESSION. 


Tue State House of Massachusetts is deservedly admired for its 
location, and is esteemed by the Bostonians one of the lions 
of the city. It has an imposing dome, which crowns the sum- 
mit of the highest of the three hills upon which the city is 
built. The corner stone was laid on the 4th July, 1795, by 
Governor Samuel Adams, and three years afterwards it was 
taken possession of by the Legislature. The corner stone was 
drawn to its designated spot by fifteen white horses, representing 
the number of States then in the Union. The high ground upon 
which the building stands so perfectly commands the surround- 
ing streets and squares, that it is particularly favorable 
for the magnificent gatherings, such as characterized 
the 17th of June, 1857. The appearance of the dis- 
tinguished guests as they issued from the interior of 
the State House; the Governors of States with their 
suites ; the heads of civic institutions; members of the 
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jTHE COMET HAS COME AND GONE! 


Tue fatal 13th of June was set down by the profound astronomers 
as the day when our globe was to be destroyed by a comet, which 
ridiculous announcement was believed by many Christian peo- 
ple, who pretend to believe the Bible, and by many whose minds 
are so weak they can’t really comprehend anything. The day 
has passed, however, and so far from the world being “‘ knocked 
into a cocked hat,” it was really, in this region, the only fine day 
that we have had this season. The sun shone out gloriously, 





State Legislatures, and of Congress; imposing not only 
from the associations of office, but also from the happy 
manner they ever displayed as they passed into the 
open air, and stood upon the commanding steps of the 
State House, visible to the assembled multitude below. 

















Among the military companies from abroad, the 
Seventh Regiment, New York S. M., deservedly at- 








tracted attention. This military corps may with pro- 
priety be called the “Coldstream Guards” of our coun- 
try, so efficient is it in discipline and every quality 
that makes up a regiment for the active service of 
war. With great good taste and military propriety the 
National Lancers of Boston, over one hundred men, 
mustered, and acted as a guard of honor to the 
Seventh Regiment on its arrival in Boston. 

A portion of the military which formed part of the 
procession in honor of the inauguration of the statue of 
Gen. Warren consisted of the Boston Brigade, under 
command of Col. Bullock (acting Brigadier-General), 
and the Fifth Regiment of Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Col. Chas. B. Rogers, who, being the senior 
officer, acted as Brigadier-General, and the Seventh 
Regiment of New York State Militia. 





‘* Here’s to internal improvements,” as Dobbs said, 
when he swallewed a dose ef salts 





BVILDING INTENDED FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE STATUR OF GEN. WARREN, AT THE BASE 
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and the prospects are that summer is now really opening upon 
us. A western wag some months ago laid a wager of some 
pumpkins, more or less, that if the comet offers to strike we will 
dodge before it does it; in other words, that ic can’t be brought 
to the scratch. 

2d. A like sum that if it does strike, it will be knocked higher 
nor a kite. 

3d. Twenty-five times the above amount, that,in case the 
comet strikes, it won’t budge the earth six inches by actual mea- 
surement. 

4th. A like amount that after the comet strikes, its 
tail drops. 

5th. An optional sum that the earth can knock the 
comet further than the comet can knock the earth, 
nine times out of eleven. 

6th. That after the comet gets through striking the 
earth, it will never want to strike anybody else. 

These propositions are intended to cover the case of 
any gentleman on this globe, or on the comet or else- 
where. 

All wagers to be decided by the Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Money to be deposited in the Banks of Newfound- 
land. 

Time of striking and other arrangements to be fixed 
by the parties. 


American Women 1n Rome.—A correspondent in 
the Eternal City says :—“ Our fair countrywomen al- 
ways bear off the palm of beauty at every assembly. 
Adorned or unadorned, theirs is the nobility of nature, 
and they wear upon their brows the regal impress of 
a free people. Their charms are so transcendant as to 
be admitted by all—even surly John Bull—without 
dissent.” 

A FoREMAN of a brewery near Cleveland was 
killed by the explosion of a beer cask, in which he 
had burned a hole, for a faucet, with a hot iron. 

Hay is selling at Rock Island, Iil., at $70 per ton, 
and at Dubuque, Iewa, at $60, 





. 
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BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION. THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF THE KNIGHT TEMPLARS, THE GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS AND SUBORDINATE LODCES OF THE STATE AND OTHER STATES, 


PREPARING TO FORM IN THE LINE OF THE MONUMENTAL PROCBSSION, IN THE MALL IN FRONT OF THE MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


“THE GLORIOUS 171n OF JUNE, 1775.” 
FIRST ESPECIAL NOTICES OF THE DAY. 


Tue magnificent celebration of the inauguration 
of the Warren monument suggests reminiscences 
connected with the day in times past. The credit 
of first honoring the memorable anniversary is due 
to the Charlestown Artillery Company, still in ex- 
istence. In 1794 it ded in honor of the 
occasion, and was joined by parties of the military 
of Boston. There was an oration by Dr. Bartlett. 
This corps have, from that day to this, paraded 
annually on the anniversary. The lately formed 
corps, the Charlestown City Guard, have followed 
this custom. The next regular celebration of the 
Bunker Hill anniversary, the Post adds, was in 
1801, by the Charlestown Artillery Company, 
commanded by Capt. Joseph Miller. 

From 1801 to 1826 there appears to have been 
no general celebration of the battle. The splendid 
parade of the 1825 anniversary, when the corner 
stone of the monument was laid and Lafayette 
was present, and Daniel Webster was the orator, 
was unequalled by anything of the kind ever seen 
in New England: In 1836 the young men of 
Charlestown celebrated the day with much spirit, 
when the Hon. Alexander H. Everett delivered a 
truly classic oration. In 1841 the day was cele- 
brated by the Warren Phalanx of Charlestown, 
when an excellent historical address was delivered 
by Rev. George E. Ellis. In 1843 there was 
another great celebration by the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, on the completion of the 
monument, when the President and his Cabinet 
were present, and Daniel Webster was again the 
orator. 

Since that time there have been but two general 
celebrations connected with the day; one when 
the Hon. Edward Everett delivered an admirable 
oration im one of the ship houses in the Navy 
Yard, when Colonel Perkins started the subscrip- 
tion that has resulted in the Warren statue; and 
the other was an interesting Masonic celebration, 
when a model statue of the first monument was 
placed in the monument. On this occasion the 
venerable John Soley, Esq., who delivered the 
address on the hill in 1784, made one of the 
speeches in the tent. Then the Masonic institu- 
tion was out in great force. Once, also, the city 
of Charlestown has formally celebrated the day, 
when there was a procession, and an oration was 
delivered by the Rev. Thomas Starr King. 

General Warren was Grand Master of the 
Masonic Order of North America, therefore an 
active Mason, as were most of the prominent men 
of the Revolution, and the “order” has always 
deeply sympathised with everything calculated to 
honor the memory of our departed heroes. Upon 
the present occasion, the Masonic Temple in 
Tremont street was the scene of the most interest- 
ing and imposing ceremonies. In front of the 
Temple, the grand encampment of the Knight 
Templars, in their rich and peculiar regalia, the 
Grand Lodge of the State of Massachusetts, and 
the subordinate Lodges of the State and other 
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States, numbering over five thousand persons, 
formed in procession, preparatory to taking their 
honorable position in the procession. Unques- 
tionably the Masonic Order formed the most pro- 
minent feature of the display, and was everywhere 
regarded with admiration. 

THE PROCESSION. 

The whole military.escort, as soon as formed, 
joined the line of procession, which consisted of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association, Grand 
Lodge of Masons of the State of Massachusetts, 
Knight Templars, Masonic Lodges of other States, 
Officers of the City Government, Benevolent aud 
Literary Societies. After the procession was 
formed, the line of march was taken up for the 
monument grounds. As the head of the line en- 
tered Charlestown it was received by a grand 
salute, and the Fire Department, with its exten- 
sive apparatus, was drawn up in line and ac- 
corded a welcome, and then formed in close order 
on the rear of the column. 

The tent furnished by the committee comfort- 
ably seated seven thousand persons. It was three 
hundred feet long by eighty wide, covering over 
the whole front of the monument grounds. Two 
platforms were erected on each side of the centre 
of the tent, ninety by one hundred feet. The 
platform for the guests and speakers faced on High 
street—the one on which the statue was placed 
was against the granite monument. On the plat- 
form were also the Grand Lodge the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and the Germanic military bands ; 
on the opposite were the distinguished guests. 

The view in the interior of the tent was grand 
in the extreme, and presented a picture varied by 
costumes, graced by beauty and intelligence, and 
inspired by the highest sentiments of the soul, 
such as has seldom been witnessed in this or any 
other country. After the audience became ‘silent 
prayer was offered up by Dr. Walker, President 
of Harvard College; an original ode was then. 
sung by the Handel and Haydn Society. The 
Hon. Edward Everett, the orator of the day, then 
delivered the statue from the committee of sub- 
scribers into the possession of the Bunker Hill 
Association. 





Suow us a boy or girl who has been allowed the 
reading of newspapers, especially at their homes, 
and we will show you moré intelligence in that boy 
or girl at twelve years of than others have at 
eighteen. A newspaper reader has a better know- 
ledge of human nature than one who does not 
ia the current history of the day. Men's faults 
and virtues are made known, and as “the p 
study of mankind is man,” a newspaper is an in- 
dispensable article for both young and old people. 

Ir is a question worthy of careful investigation, 
whether a person whose voice is broken, is not all 
the more competent to sing “ pieces.” 

A youne lady, Miss Edwards, was killed on 
Friday evening by lightning, a few miles below 
Westmoreland Court House, 
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THE PROMISED MEETING: 


oR, 
THE NINTH OF JUNE. 





CHAPTER IV--CONTINUED. 


Tue troubled quakeress looked again for relief from her thoughts, 
towards the broad window of the cottage across the way. The same 
face presented itself—the same large eager eyes, straining towards 
the Nottingham road. Miss Pim knew that Mr. George Dornley 
was expected back to take Miss Levine with him to London, on his 
birth-day. That was it; the ninth of June. She was watching for 
him, no doubt. But if he should not come? 

This brought into her mind that sudden grief, or even joy, some- 
times hastens nature, and brings on prematurely such events as 
that which Miss Levine would certainly be subjected to; and she 
once more set to work, determined to complete the order in hand 
before bed-time. 

Eusta Levine had been equally busy in the parlor of Corner 
Cottage. After breakfast she had to pack up for the journey to 
London; but without disturbing those pretty ornaments about her 
rooms which The Expected loved to see, In the intervals of activity 
she continued her imaginary journey with him, as long as imagina- 
tion was under control. It had taken her from Dover to London, 
from London to Shutbury, and from Shutbury to Nottingham; and 
now brought her to the very inn in which she had spent, a year 
before, the one supremely happy day of her existence. She saw him 
in her mind’s eye mount Black Nan at the inn door to come to her, 
and felt that cole a few diminishing hours divided them. 

She watched the clock incessantly, hoping he might intend to 
surprise her by arriving earlier than he had ge to come; and, 
knowing every turn of the road, she traced him accurately through 
each stride of it, to his meeting place with his groom, and thence to 
her own door, and into her own arms. ‘Then, Fancy, being at fault 
with Reality, she tried back and went over the ground — but, 
when imagination brought him again to the door, and Reality denied 
his presence, it was not with the full bitterness of disappointment ; 
for, although every faculty of her mind, every fibre of her frame, 
strained itself towards the one absorbing expectation, desire for his 
arrival was not unmixed with a wayward dread of its realization. 
The ecstacy of the meeting would be insupportable ; and, whenever 
it seemed to be imminent, she felt herself too weak to bear it. 
Every successive disappointment when she heard, or fancied she 
heard, a horse sapeteching, and when the sounds died away, was, 
therefore, tempered with a sensation of relief. 

The acuteness of Eusta’s suffering would have been much les- 
sened had there been any one to confide in; any one to speak to. 
But she was isolated: even these who had come near her seemed 
to have entered into a league to preserve an ominous reserve, or to 
torture her with inuendoes. 

Te banish such recollections, she gave » her imagination once 
more to picturing the coming meeting. She went on acting over 
again the minutest incident. Sheimagined George Dornley gaining 
the tep of the hill! she heard him cantering down towards her, on 
the brave old gray. She was at the door to receive him; she was 
im his strong embrace ; she felt, upon her cheek, the breath of his 
deep noble voice softened to murmurs of passionate tenderness and 
love. * * * Her head swam—she was fainting. 

Dr. Bole, knowing better than any one how very critical her con- 
dition was at this time, would, had he been present, have reckoned 
the noiseless entrance of Mrs. Calder Dornley into the room (which 
happened at that moment) a very fortunate intrusion. That lady, 
having been set down from the carriage by her husband at the 
yim § had walked across the churchyard, had entered the cottage, 
and deposited her wet bonnet and cloak in the passage, unheard 
and unobserved. She appeared—her countenance as frigid and dry, 
and her short thick curls as crisp, as if she had stepped out of the 
frost—exactly in time to change the current of Eusta’s blood and to 
preserve her from fainting. Eusta experienced so complete a re- 
action on seeing Mrs. Calder Dornley, that she soon recovered suffi- 
cient composure to speak. It was her nature to be timid; but now, 
hope so near realization gave her courage and strength, beset and 
helpless as she was. She ventured to say that her visitor’s presence 
was, at that time, very undesirable. 

Mrs. Calder Dornley established herself on the hardest and 
straightest chair, and deliberately produced from her pocket some 
muslin-work with a stiff geometrical pattern—a proceeding which 
denoted that the stay would not be short. ‘ This is a visit of duty,” 
she said, ‘‘and I have arranged with my husband to remain here 
until he fetches me on his return in the carriage from Matlock. 
However disagreeable to you and to me, Miss Levine, 1 must per- 
form the duty which is imposed upon me.” 

** By whom ?” Eusta innocently asked. 

‘* By my lusband and my own conscience,” was the answer. 
‘‘ There is no time to be lost; for we half expect my brother-in-law 
to arrive to-day, this being his birthday; when he arranged to come 
home, and——” 

‘** Half expect ?”’ Eusta interrupted, dreading that news implying 
delay had transpired. ‘‘ Are you not sure he will come ?” 

Mrs. Calder Dornley was ‘always so indisputably right in her 
statements and surmises that she never noticed interruptions. 
‘* And,” she went on, with the same breath she had began with, “as 
my husband thinks it imperative that I should ascertain certain 
faots from you, which are important to our family to be known, I 
am here to ascertain them.” She then pointed out, in the clearest 
and most convincing manner, the county, the national importance 
of the Crookston property and the Crookston lineage; contrasting 
it with the meanness of Miss Levine’s own origin; for, although 
her late mother was the daughter of a bishop, that bishop’s father 
had been a brewer, and Miss Levine’s paternal grandfather was a 
very small farmer. Any thought of an alliance between two such 
families, therefore, would excite a fever of indignation from one end 
of the county to the other; putting any additionally discreditable 
circumstances out of the question. 

It was Mrs. Dornley’s habit not to look people in the face while 
ee to them ; least of all, persons she disliked. She did not, 
therefore, notice that Eusta—tortured by the doubts dropped into 
her mind one minute and the next persuading herself that 
George was galloping towards her only a few miles off—paid no at- 
tention to what was said. Restless and impatient, she could not 
—_ upon the sofa, and moved about the room, distraught, but 
silent. 

The persecutor bore this silence very stoically. Never ceasing to 
draw out her needle and thread with vicious regularity—never once 
looking up; patiently waiting until Eusta returned to the sofa. 

And when Eusta seated herself, Mrs. Calder said, in hard cold 
accents, “I really must obtain some satisfactory explanation for my 
husband. It is now nine o’clock, and he agreed to be here ata 
quarter past nine. Before he comes, and before his brother returns 
(if he do return), I must know whether you are married or whether 
you are not married; the more so as, in two months at latest I judge 
-_ will be a mother.” She had never before spoken so plainly, and 

1er words gradually recalled Eusta’s attention. , 


Eusta tried to speak, but her words swelled in her throat, and she 
could not. She looked imploringly towards her questioner and 
sobbed. Without avail; for Mrs. Calder did not move her eyes from 
her work, and showed no sort of impatience to hear the required 
confession. She preferred the sound of the sobs; and, when these 
grew louder and stronger, she expressed a hope that Miss Levine 
would not, like most vulgar young women, seek shelter from discus- 
sion in hysterics. Poor Eusta! it was her struggle to speak that 
made hysterics soimminent. But the recollection that her husband’s 
interests and wishes were at stake restored her, and she said, in 
half-choked accents : : . 


‘1 have told you frequently that my word and honor are pledged 
not to reveal to any one the nature of my engagement with Mr 
George Dornley. O, do have pityon me! Do not seek to make me 
break my word! Do not tempt me! Ihave borne your scorn and 
your husband’s anger. I have heard you accuse him, whom I love 
better than life, of being a libertine and a traitor. This has been 
going on for months, and will you not wait an hour longer? Will 
you not wait until Mr. Dornley comes to answer for me and for him- 
gelf?”’ 

‘It is not certain that he will come. My expectation is that he 
will be prevented from coming. The government——” 


watching over me!” Eusta exclaimed fervently. ‘ He must come. 
— do 1 live for, but for him to come?” She said this almost 
ercely. 
os The government,” Mrs. Calder continued placidly, ‘‘ may find 
occasion to enforce his presence elsewhere; mm some secure place 
where the seditious practices he was guilty of before he went abroad 
cannot be repeated.’ ‘ 
‘* But he will come; here; tome. Stone walls will not keep him 
from me; hosts of enemies will not keep him from me. I feel it to 
be as impossible for him not to come, as it will be impossible for me 
to live, if he does pot come.” 
“In either case,” said Mrs. Calder, making an eyelet-hole, ‘‘my 
question must be answered. You need not hesitate; for, whether 
you are married or whether not, your lot in life will be wretched 
enough. If you are not a wife, you will have to endure the disgust 
which all right-minded persons——” She did not finish the sen- 
tence; but complained that it was too dark to work. ‘If you are 
married,” she continued, letting her hands fall into her lap, ‘‘ your 
child will be a beggar; born without inheritance.” 

Eusta’s mind had again shut out everything excepting the de- 
vouring desire for George Dornley’s approach. She was once more 
studying the clock, and computing time against distance; reckoning 
that, at about this moment he ought to be certainly within hearing ; 
for the appointed time had nearly arrived. The servant, who had 
entered with lights, aroused her by attempting to close the shutters. 
«They must not be shut!’”? Eusta hastily said. “‘ They would 
deaden the sounds from the road.” 

When the girl had left the room, Mrs. Calder resumed her sew- 
ing, “‘ Dr. Bole,” she said, ‘and Mr. Bearshaw, the family lawyer, 
have both pronounced old Mr. Dornley so much better since his 
sojourn at Bath, that he will soon be capable of transacting busi- 
ness; and, should his eldest son have married a person without 
family or fortune, the first use of his recovery will be to cut off the 
entail of the Crookston estates.” Mrs. Calder stopped to watch 
the effect of this announcement, and looked up. She found Eusta 
panting with expectation ; her ear close to the window ; every faculty 
absorbed in listening. Perceiving that all that had been said went 
for nothing, the rigid moralist felt it to be her duty to put the case 
somewhat stronger. ‘‘I was saying, Miss Levine, that positive 
beggary——”’ 

Hush !”” exclaimed Eusta, raising her finger. ‘I hearatramp ;” 

she paused. ‘ Yes, it is the tramp of a horse.” She listened again, 

her face flushed, the veins starting out from her forehead. 

“TI really must claim your attention,’’ Mrs. Calder persevered, 

to the disreputable——” 

‘* No,” Eusta said, sinking into a chair. ‘‘ There are two horses. 

It cannot be he!” ‘Then, willing to mitigate one agony by courting 

another, she agreed to attend to her lecturer. 

Mrs. Calder described, in a few more acrid words, the probable 

destitution that awaited George Dornley ; and Eusta, never having 

before contemplated the possibility of her husband’s ruin, and attri- 

buting it, if it happened, to herself, felt her head burn and her eyes 

swim ; but was relieved by tears. Her companion went on sawing 

the air with her needle and thread, as mechanically and regularly 

as the clock ticked. The Crookston carriage was now heard driving 

towards the door, and Eusta, dreading the entrance of Calder 

Dornley, determined to make a last appeal to his wife. 

“You hate me, I know,” she said, looking at her through her 

tears. ‘* You hate him—George—the more that you once loved him.” 

Mrs. Calder bit her thin lip, and her thread, hitherto pulled out firm 

and straight, trembled in the air; ‘‘ but, as one woman appealing 

to another, I rmplore you to have some tenderness for me. I have 

no thought of unkindness towards you. I could be as a sister to 

you. Utterly bereft and alone, I have yearned for sisterly sympa- 

thy and compassion. I have not one friend in the world, except 

him whose love for me is, you say, to be his destruction. Give me 

but one kind word,” she sobbed piteously. ‘‘ Give me such a look 

as you would throw upon a dying beggar.’”’ She drew herself nearer. 

“Tf,” she continued, passionately, ‘‘ you hate me because 1 have 

kept my secret from you, if breaking my solemn pledge, will save 

him from ruin-—” 

‘* Well,” said the sister-in-law, looking down grimly but eagerly 

upon the suppliant. 

Eusta threw herself at Mrs. Calder’s feet: ‘*I confess. We are 
married.” 

Mrs. Calder thrust herself suddenly back, as if Eusta had stung 

her. Married! The coming child legitimate, and herself childless ! 

Even if George Dornley do not forfeit his inheritance by sedition 

and treason, the estates will still revert to his lawful heirs, and pass 
away from her husband! O, that old Mr. Dornley were in a condi- 
tion to cut off the entail ! 

Eusta was not;conscious of being so hatefully spurned as she 
really was; for her attention was acutely averted. Mr. Calder’s 
carriage had stopped and its occupant had alighted: but there came 
a new sound from the road, and Eusta started to her feet and 
exclaimed, 

**T hear him !” 

She flew to the window and looked, wildly but vainly, through it 
into the thick small rain. 

“Itis Black Nan,” she said, listening intently. ‘I know the 
sound of her canter as well as I know Ais footfall.” 

She paused and reflected. 

‘*Yes, George has missed the groom and has ridden the poor 
7 creature all the way. ‘hat is why he is so late. At last! 
at last !”’ 

She fixed her eyes on Mrs. Calder when a horse rattled past the 
window and suddenly stopped. 

“You hear? He is at thedoor. He dismounts! George, George, 
come to me!” 

She threw up her arms ready for George Dornley to fall into 
them. Thomas Hockle presented himself. 

A shrill unearthly laugh pierced the gloom in the road, shot 
through the village, frightened the three horses standing at the 
cottage door, and made them so restive that the grooms could 
scarcely hold them. Miss Pim, stamping letters for the night post, 
drew aside her curtains, looked through her own windows into the 
window of Corner Cottage, and observed some one supporting a life- 
less woman towards a sofa, and another woman hastily closing the 
shutters. Perceiving a carriage and pair, and a saddle-horse at the 
door, she thought Mr. George Dornley had arrived, and ejaculated 
- she returned to her duty, ‘Poor thing! Joy has overpowered 

er.” 

In the postmistress’s excitement, her hand strayed from the 
letters to one of the little night-gowns which lay folded beside them 
and she stamped upon it the words, “Crookston Withers, June 
nine,” with, to her extreme mortification, indelible ink. ° 
‘ There was a hurried but subdued talking in the road close to the 

oor. 

It was the voice of Mrs. Calder speaking to her husband, “ Yes, 
that must be done—at once.” 

Miss Levine’s servant burst into the post office breathlessly de- 
manding, ‘‘The things!” and Miss Pim, anticipating why they 
were wanted, did not ask a single question; but quietly packed 
them so that the rain should not damp them in their short transit. 

The servant had not departed two minutes before she again ap- 
gorse ‘* Missus is very ill,’’ she said, “‘and they have sent Tom 

fockle (who has only just come back from Alfreton) upon Black 
Nan, off to Matlock on some errand or another ; though the mare’s 
so tired he thinks he’ll never get there. They say that I am in the 
way, and they have turned me outtoo. I’m to sleep with mother 
to-night. They’re opening the boxes Missus had packed up to take 
to London with her, and they’ve ordered the carriage not to stir 
from the door, if it waits there all night. For my part I’m amost 
amazed with it all; but I must be off to fetch Molly Garstang.” 

When Miss Pim went outside to shut her shutters, previous to 
going to bed (her hour was ten o’clock) she saw the nurse hurrying 
towards Corner Cottage. 





CHAPTER V. 


ALTHOUGH the dawn which rose when the ninth of June had died 
away, began to brighten the brow of Linney Hill, and the first 
beams of the morning sun faintly glistened upon the mountings of a 
carriage rolling rapidly over it from Corner Cottage towards Mat- 
lock ; yet Arch Lane, with its overhanging trees, continued as dark 
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ar into the lane when he distinguished a w' ing am some 
persons concealed in the h ; then came a clattering of sabres 
and a cocking of carbines; then a then a fierce struggle 
between him and a couple of dismounted hussars. There was so 
little light that had not a corporal-major, looking grimly on, guard- 
ing another prisoner—a portly person in a blue coat—called out to 
the combatants to stand clear, they would have been ridden over by 
the carriage as it came dashing through the dark and rugged ave- 
nue. It was obliged to stop. A window was let down; a man thrust 
out his head, and ordered the postilion to go on for his life; or, if 
he didn’t (an oath darted out between the teeth like a bullet) he 
would shoot him ! ‘ 
The prisoner—who had not noticed this, being busy felling his 
fellow captive (who had betrayed him) to the earth—had been se- 
cured, and dragged to the gate to which the troop horses were tied. 
The road being clear, the carriage dashed onward; and, one glance 
towards the gate as they passed, showed to two of its occupants— 
Mr. and Mrs. Calder Dornley—who the newly-taken prisoner was. 
A short sharp —— passed between the husband and wife. Mrs. 
Dornley would have spoken but for an interruption which came 
from the opposite seat—the cry of a newly-born infant lying in 
Mary Garstang’s lap. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue good town of Nottingham, not having the remotest suspicion 
that a besieging force was in motion to sack it, slept soundly on the 
night of the ninth of June. But, towards the morning of the tenth, 
it woke in a fright. Very early, its great triangular market-place 
resounded with the tramp of infantry, the grounding of muskets, 
and the clattering of cavalry hoofs. the mayor and municipal offi- 
cers were knocked untimely out of their beds, and appeared in the 
town hall with their ,robes of office awry, and their countenances 
bewildered and dazed. As the morning advanced, fasting county 
magistrates galloped in from their distant homes, and made straight 
for the Royal George; where, in petty sessions assembled, they 
communicated with the barracks, by means of special constables 
and orderlies, between hastily-snatched cups of tea and half-eaten 
eggs. Expresses were sent off for the high-sheriff and deputy- 
lieutenant, and Mr. Vollum, the chief legal functionary of the town 
(of the firm of Vollum and Knoll), sent his partner post to London 
to confer with the solicitor of his majesty’s treasury. The trades- 
people under the arcades would not open their shops; but wandered 
between the Royal George, the town fall, and the newspaper offices, 
asking what was the matter, and getting for answer wild and alarm- 
ing information. The panic was not allayed by the frequent arrival 
of prisoners, guarded by constables, or escorted by hussars, on the 
tops of through-coaches, or in the bottoms of farmer’s carts. 

y noon the prevalent horrors had evaporated sufficiently to leave 
a residuum of truth ; and this was published in a supplement of the 
local journal. The Pentridge rioters had attacked the Butterley 
iron works without success, but had proceeded to rifle the cottages 
along the road of guns and ammunition, and to pull unwilling men 
out of their beds to join in the intended capture of Nottingham, on 
pain of being pistolled. One man at bee gene Close farm, who did 
not lace his boots quite quickly enough to please the Nottingham 
Captain, was shot dead on the spot. The rioters actually advanced 
as far as Eastwood, about six miles from the town; but were met 
there by a county gentleman who was riding home from a late sit- 
ting of the House of Lords—a club of that distinguished name which 
was held at the Green Boar; and he cantered back to mention the 
circumstance to the ofliver on duty at the cavalry barracks. Eight- 
een troopers, who happened to have been kept under arms all night, 
were instantly led, by a captain and a cornet, to the scene of action ; 
and, in five minutes, they captured forty stand of arms and several 
prisoners. A detachment of troopers at Matlock also had got the 
alarm; and scoured that — of the country, arresting several of 
the rioters who had not stolen or straggled away during the march. 
‘This was the true account. But the true account did not suit the 
views either of the Imperial Government or of the London news- 
papers in Government pay. When their description came out, it 
was the description of a wide-spread rebellion. It was produced 
piecemeal, in first, second, third, fourth, and fifth editions, all bris- 
tling with prodigious notes of admiration, and headed with appalling 
capitals. 

Towards evening, the bewitching curls of the engaging little bar- 
maid at the Royal George again shook like hanging fruit; but, this 
time, with grief. Her friend the Young Squire had been marched 
upstairs by a guard of hussars, handcuffed to the “party’’ who had 
got away a letter yesterday morning, in the name of Nobble. 

Mrs. Tuckey, the landlady, was hardly less affected than her 
daughter, and had her reasons for entreating Mr. Vollum to look 
over his papers in the bar-parlor. The prisoners had just been 
searched, and the bench had ordered their clerk to retire, for the 
purpose of perusing in calm privacy the documents found upon their 
persons, and then to discharge himself in open court of all the trea- 
son he could pick out. 

The hostess was determined that Mr. Vollum—a rival of Mr. Fli 
—should have his task made as pleasant to him as possible; and, 
knowing that he had had no dinner, sat him down at a table near an 
open window behind the screen, to a delicious anchovy toast, and a 
tumbler of diluted sherry sprinkled with a generous surface of nut- 
meg—a cool drink which was, next to the landlady herself, Mr. Vol- 
lum’s special weakness. 

The personal effects found on Mr. Nobble were few; and, denoted 
a leaning, more to order’s, than to treason’s side. They consisted 
of six one pound notes, a short letter, and a pic-nic knife. This 
knife, besides being a horsepick, a toothpick, a gimlet, a corkscrew, 
a punch, a tweezer, a file, a wrench, and a screw-driver, was knobbed 
at the end with a silver crown, which made it also a clandestine con- 
stable’s staff. The letter ran thus: 


‘I now learn that he intends to ride across country from Shut- 
bury to Nottingham; where he may arrive on Monday afternoon. 
He is certain to stop at the Royal George. He is easily wrought 
upon, and something must be done to induce him to push on at 
once to the Pentridge meeting, on pretence that his influence alone 
can turn the Nottingham Captain and his crew from their fanatical 
purpose. The meeting is sure to be a seditious one; and if we can 
fix him with taking any part in it, we are safe. His intention is to 
come straight home from the Royal George, where this awaits you. 
He must not come home.”’ 


This epistle had no signature, and was addressed to Mr. Nolliver, 
under cover to K. N. Nobble, Esq., Royal George, Nottingham, to 
be left till called for. ‘* The only suspicious circumstance against 
the man,” said Mr. Vollum, “is this going about with an alias.” 
The letter bore the Crookston-Withers postmark. 

And, to Mr. Vollum’s astonishment, so did all the letters found 
on the other prisoner; except one, and this had no postmark. It 
purported to be written by a political friend of Lord Wordley, but 
the writing was very like that of the prisoner, Nobble. It entreated 
the recipient to go to Pentridge, and use all his eloquence and influ- 
ence to turn aside the assembly to abandon its mad and hopeless 
purpose All the other letters were deeply black-bordered and were 
from the same writer—a lady. Although Mr. Vollum divined at a 
glance the tender nature of this correspondence, he sorted it ac- 
cording to dates, and went through it as minutely as I had done, 
and as methodically as if it had consisted of indictments or leases. 
When he had finished this part of his task, Mr. Vollum observea, 
speaking to himself (a habit he had), ‘* No treason here worse than 
domestic treason. Well, when one brother does hate another, the 
case—especially if the hate of a soured woman is thrown into bar- 
gain—always turns out to be acase of Cain and Abel.” 

He had been occupied in his scrutiny for nearly half an hour, 
when, overhead—where all had hitherto been deolly quiet—there 
was a sudden moving of chairs and scuffling of feet. The court 
was being broken up abruptly. A constable (Mr. Frontis, in fact, 
the ladies’ hair-dresser) ran down stairs, rang the ostler’s bell, and 
ordered, in the highest pitch of his treble voice, “‘ A po-shay and 
pair immejently!” He then satisfied the curiosity that bloomed in 
the landlady’s face, by squeaking, ‘“‘ Why, mem, we’re in the wrong 
county. The prisoners is remanded to Derby.” 

(To be continued.) 





and silent as a cavern. The birds fluttered round the outer branches 
without uttering a note, and there was not a breath of air to rustle a 
leaf. But the silence was harshly broken when a tall man—his 





“Iam assure he will come as that there is a Providence now 


dress torn, and his Hessian boots muddy to the tassels—entered the 








A Fact Wortn Knowrne.—Housekeepers should know, now 
that the season of pies and puddings is approaching and sugar inordinately 
dear, that the acid in rhubarb, gooseberries and currants may be neutralized by 
putting a third of a teaspoonful of soda in the fruit and without affecting the 
flavor. A less quantity of sugar will then answer to sweeten. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
As letters some hand has invisibly traced, 
When held to the flame will steal out to the light ; 
So, many a feeling that long seemed e: 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light.—Moors. 
Tar first visit paid by Harold Tracy and Harry on their arrival in Paris was 
as our readers may Po ar to their former friend. and companion Lord 
Charles Murray who ved them with a warmth which proved his sentiments 


towards them un . 

The attaché listened with eager interest to the history of their hairbreadth 
escapes in Spain, the romance and danger they had through, their trials 
and privations—laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks at the story of poor 
O’Donnel’s “ de circonstance,’’ and shed a generous tear at the cowardly 
assassination of the Carlist leader. 

More than once the names of Mademoiselle de Trouville and her aristocratic 
aunt, the Duchess de Rohan, were on the lips of our hero ; but his lordship 
anticipated h m. 

“+ Quite as well for our sakes,”” he observed, “‘that you did not make your 
a rance in Paris sooner ; are such enthu: ic creatures. You 
will be lionised to your ’*s content ; and one does not like to be thrown 
quite into the shade even by one’s dearest friends. By the by,” he added, 
in a tone of affected carelessness, ‘‘ I was affianced to Marie yesterday.’’ 

His friends congratulated him upon the prospect of his happiness with such 
manly frankness and sincerity, that a faint, very faint ouaglaiee of an attach- 
ment on the part of one of them—he had never been able to decide in his own 
mind which—vanished. 

“Our friend the duchess has been brought at last to eee your 
merits,’’ said Harold. ‘Glad to hear it ; always gave her credit for rn- 
ment.’”? 

“ Which a late melancholy event in my family materially assisted,’”’ added 
the future nephew of the lady, gravely. 

“The friends noticed, for the first time, that the speaker was in deep mourn- 
ing. The sudden death of an elder brother had left him heir to a peerage and 
a princely estate. 

“You required no such advantage in the eyes of her niece,”” observed Harry 


pe Perkape not !? 

“ Perhaps !’’ repeated our hero. ‘‘ But I suppose it is the privilege of lovers 
to torment themselves ; otherwise I should tell you, Charles, that you are 
too unreasonable even for a coxcomb, which you are not. Perhaps! What 
would not I give,”’ he added, with an involuntary sigh, ‘‘for the assurance of 
being half so devotedly, so fondly loved.” 

‘Upon what trifles will a man’s success in love depend !”” exclaimed Harry, 
in the same strain. ‘Had I really been entitled to the aristocratic particle 
de before my name, I might have felt tempted to enter the lists, as a suitor 
for the niece of the duchess ; but, Burg, plain Mr. Burg, would have stood bu 
a poor chance with her grace.’’ 

“ And have succeeded, as she cares so little for Charles |”? observed Harold. 

“¢ Perhaps!’ added his friend, in an ironical tone. 

“Spare me,’’ interrupted the attaché, laughingly—“ there, I have struck 
my flag and cried ‘ mea culpa’—it is only to very intimate friends that I expose 
the weak side of my character.’’ 

‘* A preference for which they ought to feel infinitely obliged to you,’ ob- 
served his visitors. 

The evening, the only one they remained in Paris, was passed by Harold 
Tracy and Harry at the hotel of the Duchess de Rohan, in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where they were received by its mistress and her coterie like paladins 
of old returned from dangerous enterprise and adventure. They had baffled 
the police of Louis Philippe—the man at the Tuileries—effected the escape of 
the minister of Don Carlos ; drawn the sword in favor of their idol legitimacy— 
titles to admiration compared with which the greatest service rendered to 
literature, science, or humanity, would have been pronounced trifling and in- 
significant. 

So great was the enthusiasm their presence excited, and so gracious the 
manners of their hostess, that it almost justified, as far as the aunt was con- 
cerned, the satisfaction Lord Charles had expressed at their non-arrival 
a week sooner. 

The warmth of their reception, as well as the confidence of the ex-ministers, 
courtiers, and ladies of honor of the exiled dynasty in the ultimate triumph of 
the Bourbons, were considerably damped by the candid opinion which the 
young men expressed of the disorganized state of the royalist army since the 
death of Zumalacarregui. At first they could not comprehend how the loss of 
a general, originally a simple country gentleman, could seriously affect the 
cause Had he been born a Guzman, or a Medini Coeli, the case might have 
appeared different, but a man with a Gothic, unpronounceable name, whom 
they had regarded even in the moments of his greatest successes, merely as @ 
respectable, useful sort of person—the supposition that the crown of Spain had 
depended on his existence shocked their prejudices as something monstrous 
and improbable. 

Gradually, however, their convictions were shaken, although they disdained 
to acknowledge it. Nothing so obstinate as a prejudice, particularly when it 
is looked upon by the world as a respectable one. 

‘* You hear, baron,’’ said the leader of the female 

This was addressed to a little withered old gentleman, whose intellectual 
standard may be taken from the fact that he passed twenty years’ exile in 
England without acquiring a single word of the language; but for the society 
in which they met him, his blue riband and star, Harold would have taken 
him for a dancing master; and yet the best blood in France ran in his veins— 
that is, according to the heralds’ opinions—for he was a Montmorency—a race 
who, ages since, assumed for their device, ‘‘Dieu aide le premier baron 
Chretien’’—God help the first Christian baron. To look at their last descend- 
ant he required it. 

A proud, a very proud man was Monsieur de Montmorency of this peculiar 
distinction—a weakness which gave oceasion to one of Talleyrand’s cleverest 
puns. 

When ambassador to the court of St. James in the reign of William IV., the 
witty diplomatist presented several of his countrymen ata levée; amongst 
others, the nobleman we have just introduced to our readers, and the head of 
the great banking house of Rothschild in Paris. The latter had only lately 
been ennobled by the Emperor of Austria, in return for certain financial services 
rendered in a moment of difficulty. The two names had been placed purposely 
in suc on the amb dor’s list. 

“Sire,’’ said his excellency, ‘‘I have the honor to present Monsieur de 
Montmorency, the first Christian baron, and Monsieur de Rothschild, the first 

lebrew one. 


liticians. 





George IV. would have manifested his appreciation of the satire by a welle 
bred smile: the Sailor King laughed outright—an affront the head of th 
Christian chivalry of Europe never forgave. From that day he became mor® 
than ever confirmed in his antipathy to everything English. 

In our opinion the poor banker had the greatest reason to complain. 

On being appealed to by the duchess, the gentleman, who, from having served 
_— ene < Louis the Sixteenth, idered himself an indisput- 
able authority on military matters, smiled complacent] d % 
diamond tabaiiare. ° : 4 edeatinesdgitiags: 

‘*The young gentleman,” he said—there was a marked inflection of voice at 
the word ‘“‘ young”’—‘ forgets that the King of Spain now commands the army 


Pls was 
was considered by the aristocra‘ic old ladies and worn-out courtiers who 
heard it as triumphant reply to the cruel doubts and predictions of our 
hero. ‘ The king had taken the command.” Nothing more, in their opinion, 
eould, or, at least, ought, to be said. 
Indeed, I do not,’? replied Harold, who had a most uncourtly habit of 
om up & what he ont the truth; “and be og one of the reasons 
t 8 success. ajesty possesses, no doubt, many princely and 
estimable qualities; but, unfortunately he is no soldier.’”” dy 4 
“No soldier !” repeated the aged noble in a tone of surprise, mingled with 
pity at the evident ignorance of the speaker of the important fact he was about 
to enunciate. ‘Every prince of Spain, sir, is born a Colonel of the Guards !”” 
This was considered unanswerable, till Conde de Lilini made his appearance 





in the saloon. His opinion commanded a certain amount of respect. We 
Fag sw nna add that it fully confirmed the one expressed by the young 


When our hero informed the duch 
on the following day, 
aunt. 


for her, 





of his intended departure for England 
: _ the aged lady expressed her intention of wri to his 
A promise which she kept, or, rather, her niece, Marie de Trouville, did 
“My Bed ody — from her — Mp ~ commenced, 
,”’ and, after mourn their cruel separation, an i 
— —— — with, “ Ever "4 Anne de Rohan.”’ —= 
sen terminated, a slight difficulty occurred: her Grace had forgotten the 
name of her ‘ sweetest friend,” and Seow not how to address it. rt English 
woman might have telt embarrassed, and blushed at the detection of her 
nsincerity ; not so the clever Frenchwoman, who quickly hit on an expedient. 
, These English names are really unpronounceable and unwriteable, Marie,’’ 
she observed, with one of the prettiest little shrugs imaginable. ‘Direct It 
A mon ami bien aimé Mademoiselle la tante de Monsieur Harold.’ ”” : 
enna Dr. Curry, and Peter were to remain in Paris some time longer. As to 
- ° cashier and Gipsy Jack, the Count, on their first arrival, had consigned 
thing yt te his = Sights They went everywhere, saw every- 
ing, terta’ e slightes ici p vi 
prioners, every rove they teok tela mer oN tape that they wére virtually 
e next our hero and his friend Harry started fo: 
had already informed the baronet of their safe Be mea a y al 
packet entered the harbor at Dover, Harold recognised the venerable figure of 
ow uncle at the extreme end of the pier. How long did the moments seem till 
A grasped each other by the hand! The sailors, whose activity the 
wan erers had admired = = trip, now seemed idle sluggards. Never 
— Topes so lazily hauled. ould the vessel never bring to? It was the 
eart’s impatience; and most of our a we suspect, have felt what that 


is: if i i i 
tt” = pity them. At last it to » andthe next instant our hero 
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when. they seturn trom Gonqu, solute sheast hope, it is doubly 
. A tear dimmed of Sir ant Tracy as he silently 
Ceceel te bee ‘At that moment he felt in all its force how inexpressibly 
dear the boy he had reared was to his heart. 


“ My dear ” said the young man, “ this is too kind of you—to under- 

take chen, fa , at years, to be the first to welcome me.” 

“Tt was m aed ’ the oldman. ‘I should have considered 
m™ 


myself robbed priv had another anticipated me.’’ 

* Little fe. r of that,” observed his nephew, with a sigh, as his thoughts 
reverted to Bella Trelawney. 

The baronet smiled. 

** How is ? you know what I would ask.” 
“Well, my dear boy, quite well,’’ said his relative. } 
marriage her health has improved. You have shown more courage in wer 
than in love, I suspect,”’ he added: ‘‘ her father and myself are both convinced 
of her attachment to you.”’ 

“ You forget her repeated refusal of me,”’ answered the lover, despondingly. 
“<T forget nothing,’’ answered the former, gaily; ‘‘s’death ! hav’nt I 
through the dise se, and ought I not to know the symptoms?” . 

The confident tone of the speaker rekindled the all but expiring hope in the 
breast of his nephew; in his transports he forgot the reiterat-d assurance of 
Bella that she never could be his, and he resolved, as many have done in 
similar circumstances, to dream on, nor fear the waking hour. 





“Since her sister’s 


Poor Tom’s delight in recognising Sir Mordaunt w-s exceeded only by his 
young master’s. me, parents, friends, the pretty Norah, somehow or other, 
all seemed restored to him. In the fulness of his feelings, he so far forgot his 


habitual respect as to hold out his hand to him: then, conscious of the 
blunder he had committed, colored to the temples, and drew it back. 

A parvenu would have felt offended; not so the baronet: he was too much 
the gentleman of the eld school—we question if the new one which has replaced 
it possesses half its sterling merits. In the kindliness of his heart the uncle 
shook it cordially, and thanked him for his fidelity to his nephew. At that 
moment the honest fellow felt that he could .~ = ~ — hy come ‘ 

A ha very ha y started that day from the Ship a ver ina 
teanelien 2 xd | A Tom and Will of the Belt were seated in the dicky 
behind, its owner and the two travellers inside. It would have been difficult 
to decide which were most content. 

Miss Margaret Tracy, with all her love of punctuality, had waited, strange to 
say, without a word of impatience, a considerable time after the usual dinner 
hour at Granstoun Park, the return of ger brother and nephew. Most of the 
family plate had been brought out in honor of the occasion. She loved the 
traditions of her family. e servants were all in their best liveries, and 
bustled about with unusual alacrity; and more than once the old butler slily 
observed that he should have to regulate the Tower clock again. 

Leaning on the arm of General Trelawney, the kind-hearted spinster had been 
watching, despite the easterly wind, upon the terrace in front of the hall, the 
arrival of the carriage. It a at last, dashing up the broad avenue, the 
postilions sparing neither whip nor spur. 

Both ios penennl and the lady . their handkerchiefs, and were answered 
by a similar sign of recognition the vehicle. : 

The hearty embrace which our hero bestowed upon his aunt, although it 
somewhat disordered her matchless lace cap, was not only received but return- 
ed. A year before and he would have been favored with an hour’s lecture, at 
the very least, upon his boisterous conduct. On the present occasion nature 
proved stronger than habit. Had he trod upon her pet lap-dog, shot her 
favorite parrot, or committed any offence equally grave, at that moment the 
old maid would have forgiven him; from all of which our readers will under- 
stand that Miss Tracy’s heart was much better than either her temper or her 


‘The old place feels and looks like home once more,’’ exclaimed the baronet, 
as he wrung the hand of Harwld. ‘‘ Welcome, a hundred welcomes, to Grans- 
toun Hall.”’ 

“ And to your aunt, my dear boy,’’ added the lady, as she settled her head- 


‘‘ Permit me to add my welcome,” said the General; ‘although, not being a 
member of the family, I am scarcely entitled to offer one.’’ 
* But you may be Ned; and you shall be,”” answered the baronet. 
Then the old gentleman smiled and looked knowingly, as old gentlemen will 
smile and look when they suffer a glimpse of some favorite project or very 
eat secret, which, par parenthése, every one about them has long since 
ivined, to peep out. 

The first dinner-bell rang, the relatives and friends separated, in a few 
minutes to meet again in the dining-room. Our hero, who was most pressed, 
had less time than any. One old servant had a humble word of welcome home 
—they all said home—to express. The housekeeper who had attended him 
from laciivorous babyhood to round jackethood, met him in the corridor: she 
expected to be ki ; so that few minutes remained after he had reached his 
own room, where he found Tom busily unpacking the luggage, and placing his 
things ready to dress. 

se ieee at last,’’ said the honest fellow. ‘How pleasant everything do 
look. Firefly knew me. I just peeped into the stable.’”’ 
‘* Searcely possible,’’ observed his master. 


“It be true, Squire,’”’ added the lad; “‘ the poor brute turned in her stall, 
whined, and welcome home as plainly as any other Christian could have 
done. Will your honor want me again this evening ?’’ he added; “ I shan’t be 

” 


very late. 

As a matter of course, the permission was 
attempts to detain him in the servants’ hall, whose 
hear his adventures, saddled his horse te ride over to the G@ , dutifully 
calling, however, at the cottage of his father, the old keeper, on his way. This 
visit, we are to add, considering the time he had been absent, was an 
exceedingly si one: we scarcely know whether our readers will consider the 
black eyes of Norah as a sufficient excuse. The verdict will depend upon their 


we suspect. 
age, Harold Tracy 


iven, and Tom, despite the 
inmates were anxious to 


aithough: his heart was anything but free from anxiet 
exerted himself to ap cheerful; his grateful nature could not endure the 
thought of permit affectionate relatives to perceive that their love was 
insufficient for his happiness ; but, despite his efforts, the real state of his 
feelings became appateat, and Sir Mordaunt gradually became convinced that, 
although he had recovered his heir, something more than the title and fortune 
which must ultimately descend to him was necessary to his peace of mind; 
and the discovery, instead of offending, endeared him to him the more. The 
old man had not forgotten his own sufferings and disappointment from a simi- 
lar cause. True, the wound had healed, but the scar remained. 

As for Miss Tracy, she felt too indignant at what she considered the caprice 
of Bella even to allude to the subject. That any girl in her senses could refuse 
her nephew, passed her comprehension—he having risen immensely in her 
opinion since the perusal of the letter of the Duchess de Rohan, who spoke of 
him as a hero. 

Harold had retired more than an hour to his chamber, but not to rest, 
before Tom returned. Although the Grange had not been mentioned between 
them, his master more than guessed where the longest visit would be made. 
No wonder he could not sleep: in love the merest trifle racks the busy brain, 
and sets the heart a-dreaming. He knew not exactly what to expect, yet 
could not avoid attaching particular importance to the report of his humble 
confidant, although he almost blushed at what he considered his weakness. 

It was past midnight when he heard the step of Norah’s lover in the 
corridor; the tap at the door was so gentle, that had he not been listening for 
it he could not have noticed it. 

Tom entered the room, his face radiapt with joy, for he knew that the intel- 
I'gence he had wheedled from the pretty waiting-maid would give fresh life and 
hope to his dear master. 

“ You have been at the Grange ?’’ said the latter. 

“T have, Squire, and seen Miss Bella, whe is beautiful as ever. I cannot 
tell you how kindly she spoke to me, or how her voice trembled when she 
inquired after you. But that is not all; Ihave seen Norah! I knew I should 
find it all out. It wasn’t natural; I always told you that the young lady 
loved you.’’ 

The heart of Harold beat wildly. 

“Tt was all her sister’s ‘ault,’’ added the speaker. 

‘- Bugenia’s ?’’ 

“Hers,” repeated Tom. ‘She was about to bolt from the Hall with Lieu- 
tenant Mortimer when they were visiting here. Miss Bella, it seems, found it 
out and persuaded her to return after she had already got as far as the flower 
garden in the park: and what do you think was the inducement ?”’ 

oe SEED of his hearer indicated that he felt too much agitated 
to reply. 

“The dear young lady took an oath never to marry you without the con- 
sent of her sister,”’ continued the speaker; ‘‘and now the murder’s out. 
Norah has heard her entreat Miss Eugenia to release her from it several 
times; and I don’t think, Squire, she would have done that if her heart had 
been as cold as you suppose towards you: it wasn’t natural,’’ he added; “ how 
could she help loving you ?—as Norah says, does not every one love you ?”’ 

It is impossible to describe the feeling of transport these few words con- 
veyed. The ing i istency in Bella’s conduct—her look of agony when 
she from him—the tokens of affection which, despite her resolution, 
had at times ap were now explained in a manner most gratifyihg 
to his love. 

“* Asked to be released from it?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ She shall be released from 
it; I will wring it from her unwilling lips—from her heart, if she has such a 
thing. Ungenerous girl, to turh the devoted affection of such a sister into a 
weapon to destroy her. Tom, you have given me new life and energy; I shall 
never be able to thank, much less repay you, for this service. Something 
whispered me that Eugenia was the secret cause of all my misery.” 

“Don’t speak of thanking or rewarding me,’’ stammered the honest lad. 
“* Hav’n’t you treated me more like a friend than a servant ?’’ 

“You are a friend,’’ interrupted his master, shaking him b 
“Risked your life for me when I wasa prisoner. You are sure Norah is not 
deceived ?’’ 

“* Deceived |”? repeated her admirer—‘‘ Norah deceived! No, no !—she it 
was who first discovered the intended elopement, and informed Miss Bella. 
The secret has rested on her conscience ever since I—that is, ever since we 
have been away, and she made up her mind to tell me everything—despite her 
promise to her mistress—the instant I returned. Like a good girl, she has 
done so. I promised her—that is—you-—.’’ Here Tom hesitated. 





the hand. 


** And what did you promise her?’’ demanded Harold, with a smile. 

“ That when all was right between you and her young lady 

tain forgiveness fer her. It would break her heart if Miss 
’ 


“ not fear.’’ 


you would ob- 
Bella should be 


all.” 
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“ Of course,” said the lad, ‘‘I had to use a little persuasion ; so I 

her we should be married on the same day as your honor and her ” 
“ Never fear but you shall keep it,’’ replied our hero, joyously, “‘and haye 
33S on m promi FT m = 

“T don’t want a farm,”’ o| young man, 

had both much rather continue to live with you.” 
Before separating, Harold made him repeat once more all that the waiting- 
maid in the fullness of her heart had confessed to him—repeat it word for 
word—so anxious did he feel lest a syllabie should escape him. Fully satisfied 
at last of the reality of his happiness, he dismissed him to his own room, under 
pretence that it was time he should think of repose. 
Repose! who can sleep when the heart wakes, and visions of the happy 
future haunt the excited brain? Instead of retiring to his couch, the now 
hopeful lover stole stealthily from his chamber and quitted the hall for the 
park, where he continued to wander till the rosy-fingered goddess had drawn 
aside the curtains of the night, and morn dawned on the slumbering world. 

It is now time that we returned to Bella, whose real feelings from the very 
first have been no secret to our readers : they have watched her trials, and 
we doubt not, sympathized with them ; would we could add that they were 
ended. 

How frequently do we mistake the cessation of for health ; resi i 
for indifference ; apathy for philosophy; it was Fyn such error that B Delle 
had fallen; she had struggled and ‘conquered her passion, as she imagi 
till the return of her lover awoke her from her error. Before she had seen 
him, heard the sound of his once familiar voice, or gazed upon his features 
the spell of the past was upon her, and her heart beat with allits former 
emotion. 
Vainly did she endeavor to persuade herself it was but a tem fe 
which strength of mind, occupation, her birds and flowers, the qnelehy of Mie 
Cheerly and her father, would enable her to subdue. Her sleep during the 
absence of the latter at Granstoun Park had been restless: at an early hour 
she wandered into the grounds, trusting the morning air might brace her 
nerves and resolution. 
‘‘I torment myself needlessly,’? murmured Bella, ‘‘ by these fears for his 
happiness. Doubtless he has forgotten me ere this, forgotten me as I entreated 
fe Os eee a be in the world more worthy of his love. I 
st he has,” she added, ‘‘and that he may be ha very ha; 
as his gentle, manly nature deserves to be.” ony, ey eae Seer 
The poor girl had insensibly taken the way to the lake, which was situated 
in one of the most retired parts of the grounds: she had generally selected it 
for her walks with Harold, Her eyes were fixed upon the ground—a sign of 
the spirit’s reverie. 
Suddenly she started and turned pale ; her name had been pronounced by 
ene whose voice awoke the slumbering echoes of her heart. 
Harold was by her side ; he had quitted the hall at daybreak, and rode over 
to the Grange. 
Bella tried to pronounce the words of welcome, but they faltered upon her 
lips. Fearing that her agitation would betray her, she silently placed her 
hand in his. 

‘*T cannot express how delighted I feel at once more beholding you, and re 
stored in health. Thank Heaven! the sad prediction which wrung my soul at 

rting has failed. You are spared to gladden a fond father’s heart, to be the 
ight of his home, the consolation of his age, the happiness of all’ who love 
you. All! did I say,” he added, checking himself; ‘‘ presumptuous word 
there is one for whom you have no smile—no hope.”’ 

‘*For whom I have still the regard of a sister,’’ replied the young lady, try- 
ing to force a smile. ‘I trusted—I hoped—that you would have forgotten all 
—all but our friendship and esteem.”’ 

‘* Forgotten !”” replied her hero. ‘How easy to pronounce, how difficult 
to achieve. No, Bella, I have not forgotten you. I have mixed in the world 
seen great cities, assisted in the strife of battle ; but in the vortex of fashion, 
as in the dangers of the field, _— image has not for one moment been absent 
from my breast ; it haunted alike my waking as my sleeping hours, and I re- 
turn as true, as devoted to your feet as when I quitted England.” 

Despite the hope she had so lately expressed that he had found another 
whose image had replaced hers in his young heart, a secret pleasure thrilled 
through her frame as she listened to this avowal. It is sweet, even when hope 
appears denied us, to know that we are beloved by the being of our choice. 

“Harold,” she began, “I thought I had sufficiently explained at our last 
meeting ——’”’ 

‘No, Bella, you had not explained,’’ interrupted our hero ; “ you con- 
cealed from me the cruelty and injustice of a sister who is unworthy of your 
love. What right had Eugenia to exact from you a vow which raised a barrier 
to my happiness? How have I merited her hate? Such conduct was unworthy 
ofher. Suppose,’’ he added, ‘that, instead of my being indifferent to you, I 
had been fortunate enough to win your love—the agony, the remorse, her sel- 
fishness would have occasioned !’’ 

** You know all this?’’ faltered the trembling girl. 

‘ All ;—your self-devotion, your generous sacrifice to preserve E ia from 
destruction,” replied her lover ; ‘“‘ but you shall be free ; she si abdieate 
the cruel authority 
fail, her fath 


neither does Norah ; we 


she has so unnaturally usurpedover you. If my entreaties 
er —— 


**No, no!’ sobbed Bella. ‘It was his love—his too partial love for his 
youngest child—which caused her hatred of me.’’ 

‘*] will free you from its effects,’’ answered the young man, firmly. “Is it 
delicate—is it right—that a married woman should possess the power to bar 
my union with her sister? Fear not but that I will find the means to 
the renunciation from her lips ; and when I have achieved it,” he added, 
with deep emotion, ‘‘I shall at least have the lancholy satisfacti 
knowing, even if you refuse me, that I have done all that man could do to win 
the love I sigh for.’’ . 

The tone of manly regret, the care with which the speaker had avoided all 
presumptuous allusion to the struggles and preference which he must have 
a touched the feelings of the fuir girl, who mentally accused herself of in- 

ustice. 

‘* You can never win it, Harold,’’ she replied, ‘for it is yours already.’ 

The words had no sooner escaped her lips than her lover was on his knees, 
and covering her hand with kisses. 

From the instant she confessed her passion, Bella disdained all further con- 
cealment. Everything was confessed, even to the entreaty she had descended 
to use, to induce her sister to release her from her generous but inconsiderate 


vow. 
Lovers’ transports are an oft-told tale, and yet, perhaps, the only one which 
m the eloquence or 


does not ad repetition; a peculiarity arising, not 
grace of the writer’s pen, but from the memories which it awakens. A simple 
word is oft the key to unlock the storehouse of the past. 

Although Harold Tracy yielded willingly to the request of Bella, that General 
Trelawny should not be informed of Eugenia’s conduct but as a last resource, 
he mentally resolved that no entreaties should induce him to keep it secret, 
should she obstinately refuse to release her sister from her oath. 

“ But it will not come to that,” he thought; and strong in the conscious- 
ness that he was beloved, the future ap as bright and hopeful as the 
past had looked menacing and gloomy. 

Sir Mordaunt and Miss Tracy telt somewhat surprised that their nephew did 
not make his appearance on the following morning at the breakfast table. By 
the lady it was attributed to fatigue, and the repast off without him. 
Towards noon a groom arrived from the Grange, with a note for the baronet, 
to inform him that Harold had rode over to the Grange to pay his respects to 
Miss Trelawny, and would not return till dinner. 

“There, Ned!’’ exclaimed tue delighted uncle, as he handed it to the 
General; ‘‘did I not tell you so? Our triendship of many years will be ce- 








mented at last by the marriage of our children. I was sure the girl loved him.” 

Bella’s father looked puzzled as he read the contents of the note. True, he 
had had his suspicions that such was the case, but could not comprehend it. 
The past conduct of his daughter appeared either capricious or inexplicable. 
It was so unlike his simple-minded, rightly-thinking child. 

‘« Heaven grant it,’’ he replied. 

“It has granted it,’’ said her friend. ‘‘ Harold has too much spirit to re- 
main, had he met with another refusal.’’ 

a a hope 80,’”? observed Miss Tracy, demurely; ‘still I cannot com 

rehend.’’ 
arr Not necessary that you should,”’ interrupted her brother. ‘Times have 
chai since we were young.”’ 

This was one of those observations which invariably silenced his sister. 

Before our hero returned to the hall, he wrote a maaly, straightforward 
letter to Mrs. Brandon Burg, inclosing one from her sister. In his the writer 
demanded the renunciation of Bella’s vow as a right: Bella implored it as 
a boon. 

With what success will appear, as the events of our tale develop themselves. 
All we can say is, that Eugenia does not appear a very likely person to yield a 
point once achieved, on 4 mere appeal to her feelings and her reason. 

, (To be continued.) 








Tue Streets or Paris.—The surface of Paris, within the octroi 
wall, is the same at present as it was fifty years ago, its circumference 
24,100 ao pate oe —_ ;) bat pr te surface of . — 
is considerably inc at present 3,000, square metres, of wi 
97,000 are metalled, and the rest paved. In 1807 all the streets had a gutter in 
the middle ; there were no foot pavements, and the only from 
horses and ca: afforded to the foot r was a series uf curb stoner 

laced close to the houses. The rape oa the interior boulevards and 
Cham Elysées were flanked with dit , while the exterior boulevards 
act y impassable from mud during ten morfths of the A 
the present time there has been constru 
The clearing of 
The sewers, the swee; 
in 1806 ; in 1856 these items a 2,047, b 
ho Bere ce Sew secete Sale ees ooo Restoration 
phere doy ; and not more than s since 1850 ; but it must 

tten they are nearly all of colossal strength. In 1806 the number 

uses in Paris was 26,500 ; at present there are upwards of 35,000, and their 
number is rapidly increasing. 

Homa@oratHy IN Paris.—The Emperor has created Dr. Mabbit 
a knight of the Legion of Honor, as a re of distinguished success in the 
treatment of cholera. The Monitewr, the organ of the French 








The meeting between long-severed friends is generally @ joyous one; but 
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THE PINE-TREE FLAG AT BUNKER HILL. 


Ir may not be generally remembered that the glorious “ Stars 
and Stripes’ were not used until 1777. On the 14th of June of 
that year Congress “ resolved that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” Since that time, the only change that has been made 
is to add a new star for every State. At the commencement of 
the Revolution, the colonists used the Cross of St. George, 
generally adding to it some device to represent the locality in 
which it was used. The Pine-tree was the device of Massachusetts, 
and was introduced along with the heraldry of the British flag. 
Colonel Reed, in a letter to Colonels Glover and Moylan, dated 
October 20th, 1775, said, “ Please fix some color for a flag, as a 
signal by which our vessels may know one another. What do 
you think of a flag with a white ground, a tree in the middle, 
and the motto, “« Appeal to Heaven.’’ ‘The London Chronicle, an 
anti-ministerial paper, in the issue for January, 1776, gives the 
following description of the flag of an American cruiser that had 
been captured; “In the Admiralty office is the flag of a provin- 
cial privateer. ‘The field is white bunting; on the middle is a 
green pine-tree, upon the opposite side the motto, ** Appeal to 
Heaven.” 

The flag used at the battle of Bunker Hill displayed the 
Cross of St. George, the ground was blue, and in one corner 
was the pine tree. This will be noticed in Trumbull’s celebrated 
picture. 

It is a misfortune ever to be regretted that the flag used at 
Bunker Hill had not been preserved ; it would be a relic which 
the lover of liberty and of self-sacrificing virtue throughout the 
world would venerate. 





Comican Description or A Weppinc.—During our visit to 
Bullit county we heard of a party and concluded to attend. 
Have an indistinct memory of a circumstance having transpired, 
where sundry persons were assembled, where a dignified gentle- 
man in vestments asked a nervous gentieman in spectacles if he 
was willing to do so and so for the future in regard to a figure 
under a veil in his vicinity, and the nervous gentleman very em- 
phatically promised everything asked of him, and then similar 
promises were exacted of the veiled figure, after which there was 
shaking of hands among the men folks, and much kissing 
among the women folks, followed by cutting of cake, popping 
champagne bottles, music, dancing, and so forth. 

An editor out West is responsible for the following logical de- 
ductions: ‘ Lotteries are unlawful; Marriage is a lottery and 
therefore unlawful. Infatuation is ridiculous; Love is infatua- 
tion and therefore ridiculous,” 
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| cincts on Monday, June Ist. Everything proceeded quietly until 








SCENE OF THE WASHINGTON RIOT] 


Our indefatigable artist correspondent of Washington city the 

moment the sad riot occurred proceeded to the spot, and, by the 

aid of his daguerreotype instruments, was enabled to furnish us 

with a correct picture, which, more than pages of descriptive 

matter unaided by illustrations, will give the reader a clear idea 

of the exciting event. wes 
SPECIAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURF. 

On the right is to be seen the market-house in which the polls 
were he}d—on the left the dry goods stores of A. Goddard and 
R. G. Hyatt. The marines are near the centre of the picture, in 
hollow square inclosing the swivel, and in the act of firing from 
‘every side.” Col. Wm. F. Wilson and Mr. James Laurenson 
were wounded while standing at the upper or second story win- 
dows of Mr. R. G, Hyatt’s dry goods store, where they had 
gone to be out of danger. There are eleven bullet holes in the 
windows of Mr. A. Goddard’s dry goods store, and three in Mr. 
Hyatt’s. ‘our of the bullet holes in Mr. Goddard's store 
were wn @ lower window, on the range of a man’s head, and 
within a space of one foot square. A man also fell wounded 
in front of Mr. Goddard's store, and Mr. R. G. Hyatt was 
severely wounded while standing in his store. This will give a 
pretty clear idea of the firing of our marines, which seems to be 
on the old English principle which prevailed in the Revolutionary 
war—a practice which cut the shrouds of our shipping to pieces 
and did immense execution to the limbs of our forest trees. 
Probably on this occasion this wild firing was beneficent, other- 
wise hundreds of family circles in Washington would have been 
clad in mourning. . 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE RIOT. 
The polls in Washington were opened at the different pre- 


between nine and ten o’clock, when symptoms of disturbance 
were noticed at the Fourth Ward. Suddenly an attack was 
made upon an innocent, unoffending naturalized citizen, who 
was standing in the ranks of the v@ters, and an effort was made 
to drive him and other naturalized citizens from the ground. 

In this onslaught, and the detence which was necessitated by 
it, several serious wounds were delivered as well upon native as 
naturalized citizens. The result of this was that naturalized citi- 
zens were compelled to save limb and life by a general retirement 
from the scene, and it is a matter of certainty that fear and dis- 
gust at such doings have combined materially to diminish the 
vote that would have been otherwise polled. About half-past ten 
o'clock the imported rioters appeared at the lower precinct of 
the Second Ward, and there fired about a dozen pistol shots, one 
of them taking effect on the forehead of a bystander. It was 
matter of astonishment to not a few that these impudent dis- 
turbers of the peace were thus allowed to range up and down 
without molestation. Representations having been made to the 
Mayor of the utter inability of the police and magistracy to keep 
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OF THE FLAG PRESENTED BY THE 


the polls open at the first precinct of the Fourth Ward to all 
classes of voters, he deemed it proper to apply to the President of 
the United States for an adequate force for that purpose. The 
marines were ordered out, on the authenticated statement of the 
Mayor and a number of citizens that the police force was insuf- 
ficient to protect the citizens of Washington in the exercise of 
their suffrages. The two companies out numbered in all one 
hundred and fifteen, officers and men. The battalion under com- 
mand of Capt. Tyler, and Lieut. Henderson, Adjutant. The 
first company was commanded by Major Zeilin, the second by 
Capt. Maddox and Lieut. Turner. The marines formed in line 
and marched towards the City Hall, the crowd of rioters hooting 
and yelling, threatening and insulting them at every step. They 
were passed on their way up by a crow. cf Plug Uglies and 
others, who were hauling a brass swivel, and threatening that 
not a marine should return to the Navy Yard alive. Arrived at 
the City Hall, Capt. Tyler reported service to the Mayor. 

The files then moved to the scene of action, subjected the while 
to the most abusive and insulting epithets from the lawless gang 
who followed. When they arrived opposite the polls, which 
had been closed for some time, they halted in the middle of the 
street, and ordered arms. 


GEN. HENDERSON ADDRESSES THE RIOTERS. 

Some sixty or seventy yards above them, and opposite the 
market-house, a cannon was hauled out and a large crowd of 
rioters surrounded it, while a delegation of their number was 
sent to inform the commanding officer that unless the marines 
were instantly withdrawn the picce would be discharged into 
their ranks. Captain Tyler, on receiving this threatening mes- 
sage, immediately gave the order to move towards the gun, and 
when the right of the line was nearly opposite it, General Hen- 
derson deliberately went up to the piece and placed his body 
against the muzzle, thereby preventing it from being aimed 
at the marines, just at the moment. when it was about to be dis- 
charged. The General was dressed in citizen’s dress and armed 
with nothing more deadly than a cotton unbrella. He addressed 
the rioters, saying, “Men, you had best think twice before you 
fire this piece at the marines.” He informed the crowd that 
the guns were loaded with ball cartridge, and warned them repeat- 
edly to desist. AJ! the officers repeatedly warned the citizens 
to go away from ‘he spot. 

THE MARINES SECURING THE CANNON. 

At thir time the order was given to disarm the party of their 
piece, aad a section of the marines, under Major Tyler, advanced 
with fixed bayonets for the purpose. This movement induced 
the abandonment of the cannon; and the retirement of the 
party from it. They dealt, however, upon the soldiers in’return 
volleys of stones and revolver-shots. The marines on taking 
the cannon secured it in their hollow square, themselves the 
while being fired upon, and one of thcir party shot through 





the jaw. He was immediately taken up by Dr. Boyle, placed 
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HENRY DEXTER, THE SCULPTOR OF THE WARREN MONUMENT. 
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in his carriage, and conducted away. His wound is quite 
severe. The order was then given the marines to fire, which 
they did. Two persons jmmediately fell on Massachusetts 
avenue, and in other directions many were shot, several mortally. 

The crowd was now in full flight in all directions, leaving the 
field to the soldiery, who did not, however, long remain at 
the spot, but were marched back to the City Hall. Later in 
the day they were taken to the railroad depot to receive, and 
if necessary to take charge of, an expected reinforcement of 
“Plug Uglies” from Baltimore, but who wisely kept at home. 

About three o’clock the polls at the disturbed precincts were 
re-opened, and continued until the legai hour of closing. The 
«« Plug Uglies,” finding themselves less pleasantly received than 
they had anticipated, slily stole away from the city, some by way 
of a walk to Bladensburg, and others by jumping on to the rail- 
road train at the last moment before starting. Their presence 
here and their abettors are openly and generally denounced, and 
it is well for them that they escaped. 

In consequence of the violent threats uttered by many to 
avenge their discomfiture on the persons of the Mayor, the 
military officers, the magistrates, the marines, and even on the 
public property, it was deemed a proper precaution to bring hither 
an additional force of United States troops. This, therefore, was 
done and a strong body of Major F¥rench’s Flying Artillery 
from Fort McHenry arrived at nine o’clock by railroad from 
Baltimore. 

CONIENTS OF THE SWIVEL. 

The brass swivel captured by the marines from the rioters on 
Monday had its charge drawn the day after, at the City Hall. It 
was composed of eight paving stones, a laxge number of rifle 
balls, buck and swan shot, &c., weighing altogether from ten to 
twelve pounds! Itis not to be presumed there was no powder 
in the swivel. That the individuals who had it in charge had 
peaceable intentions no reasonable person can pretend. 

KILLED. 

¥F. M. Deems, clerk in the Land Office ; Mr. Alison, constable ; 
Archibald Dalrymple, of Baltimore, brakeman on the Washington 
Branch Railroad; George McElfresh; Redding, colored, of 
Georgetown; Ramy Neal, colored, formerly waiter of Walker & 
Schadd. 

WOUNDED. 

Somers, saddler, probably mortally ; Samuel Cassidy, shot in 
the head; R. G. Hyatt, severely wounded ; Col. Wm. F. Wil- 
son, shot through the shoulder; James Wright, of Anne Arundel 
county, Md., shot in the thigh; Charles Spencer, shot in the leg 
and breast; Biddeman, tinner, shet in the arm; James Slatford, 
plasterer, shot in the leg and through the body; Richard Owen, 
shot in the arm; John Owen, stone-cutter, shot in the hand; a 
marine severely wounded ; Thomas Wills, Anne Arundel county, 
shot in the back; P, F. Bell, Seventh ward, shot in the knee 
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SCENE OF THE WASHINGTON RIOT. 






one of the Baltimore rowdies shot in the leg; John Fouche, se- 
verely ; Samuel Fenton, inthe arm ; Mr. Lawrenson, (Mercury,) 
shot through his hat, grazing his head. 

It is rumored that several were killed and many 
wounded not mentioned in the above list—among 
whom are one or two women and a small boy. 





THE MARINES FIRING UPON THE MOB, HAVING SEIZED THE CANNON USED BY THE RIOTERS. 


ties of love, but I do not hesitate to say that since ‘have known 
him, I have discovered that there are electric chords in’every nature 
which respond to the touch of one congenial with it,jthough they 








All that were killed or wounded, _ one or two 
exceptions among the wounded, wer@ peaceable citi- 
zens, passing by or quietly locking on. 

PHILOSOPHY OF POLITICAL RIOTS, 


The Baltimore Patriot, speaking of the affair so dis- 
graceful to the country, very justly remarks: “It is 
plain to us that the countenance given to these lawless 
demonstrations, and the immunity from punishment 
enjoyed by the ruffians who engage in political dis- 
turbances, no matter how sanguinary they may prove, 
are the fruitful sources from which this fearful con- 
dition of things has sprung, and that those who regard 
such matters with apathetic indifference, taking no 
steps to bring the rioters to punishment, are as much 
to blame as the offenders themselves. There can, in 
reality, be no difficulties occurring where the right- 
minded members of a community actively exert them- 
selves to preserve the peace. Public indignation is a 
stronger weapon than arms in individual hands, 
But how is this feeling usually displayed? Previous 
to an election every incitement necessary to encourage 
bravos and gladiators to provoke a conflict is freely 
used. Large sums of money are collected and lavishly 
dispensed—the miscreants are courted, caressed, feasted 
and flattered—revolvers are purchased for them and 
placed in their hands—inflammato: es are 
made from the hustings, and shielded from the con- 
sequences of their crimes by powerful political friends, 
these fighting men go forth, intent upon taking pos- 
session of the polls and recklessly sacrificing human life, in the 
effort to accomplish their purpose. How can we hope to per- 
petuate our freedom if such acts are permitted in broad day and 
in the capital of the Republic? History tells us that the worst of 
all despotisms is the despotism of a mob; that mob law is the 
perversion of justice, and that when the boundary is once broken 
down between the constituted authorities and the multitude, the 
general health of the body politic is seriously endangered.” 








OTELIA CLAYTON; 
OR, 
THE FORSAKEN BRIDE. 


BY MISS A, E. DUPUY. 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ COUNTRY NEIGHBORHOOD,” ‘‘ HUGUENOT 
EXILES,”’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XX11.—Continued. 


HE gesture of Miss Clayton was inexpress- 
ibly haughty as she defiantly replied, 

‘IT can be safely trusted to care for the 
honor of my family, for no other one is so 
likely to feel what is due to those to whom 
you refer. My heart is free to choose, for 

now know that the love I felt for Arthur 
Clayton is not that which can influence a 
destiny—which blends with every thought 
and feeling—making self a thing of naught 
in comparison with the object preferred. 
Position, wealth, I once valued for their 
intrinsic worth—now, I only exult in their 
possession, because I can endow another 
. with them—another, who in my utter lone- 

— liness came to me as a spirit of light—who 
breathed such words as sunk deeply into my soul, to spring to life at 
some future day, when the earth shall once more wear a smile even 
to one of her hapless and most desolate children.” 

Mr. Carleton watched the kindling face, the dilating eyes, and 
tremulous lips of the speaker with pained emotion. He so tly said, 

“Alas! no human being speaks thus eloquently of love without 
knowing all its depth and intensity. Otelia, it is a strange and 
sudden revulsion of feeling which gives your inexperienced heart to 
anew claimant. Pause—reflect—put a rein upon this new passion, 
or it may lead you to wrong and ruin.” 

‘There is no new passion,” was her decisive answer. 


make of what might be—will be in the future. 





“1 only 
~ : For the present, 
dream and hope; that is enough for youth and immovable will.” 
There was something so determined, so self-sustained in her 
words and manner, that Mr. Carleton was at a loss to know what to 
Say next. After a pause, she abruptly went on, 
. ‘You warn me against the influence of my kinsman, Mr. Arnold. 
+ will not affect to misunderstand you, and I have the courage and 
independence to answer to the question you hint at, yet dare not 
directly put tome. Has he’declared himself my lover ? No—nor 
would I have received such a declaration: he has that delicacy of 
Thewe which teaches him the a due to one situated as I am. 
= sbi ore sympathy of such a heart as his, is worth more to one 
mide € = appreciating it than all the professions that can be 
camile 1eodore Arnold is to me as a tender and affectionate brother 
othing more. He has sought to teach me nothing of the subtle. 
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GENERAL HENDERSON URGING THE RIOTERS NOT TO FIRE. 


thrill not, save at the call of the master spirit. You think this a 
strange unmaidenly confidence, I dare say; but since you know so 
much of the influences that fetter me, you may as well know some- 
thing of the workings of the vital machinery within.” 

‘* From this I gather that this young man is the master spirit who 
is to rule your destiny ?”’ 

“Ihave not admitted that. Ionce thought my cousin Arthur 
stood in that relation to me: now Mr. Arnold is in the ascendant. 
A mightier than he might come along, and scatter his influence to 
the winds. ‘Lhere is such a thing as rivalry even in love, and my 
sex is accused of not being over constant. t us cease this unpro- 
fitable discussion, Mr. Carleton, and enter the house, where I expect 
tea is waiting. Mrs. Arnold has been on the piazza watching us for 
the last five minutes, and wondering why we linger thus.” 

This sudden change in her tone caused the clergyman to regard 
her with surprise; he felt that she wished to mystify him, and 
induce him to put less weight on the admissions she had so candidly 
made. He detained her a moment, while he earnestly asked, 

‘Let the future develop what it may, Miss Clayton, you will 
never seek a legal dissolution of the tie, which you may finda 
burden long before it can with propriety be laid aside.” 

** Have no fear on that score. Ro other human being shall, with 
my consent, be informed of the outrage to my dignity and pride 
which my cousin put upon me in acting as he did. The ceremony I 
may regard as a thing of trifling import, and incapable of binding 
me, when it was performed under such extraordinary circumstances ; 
but the mortification, the bitterness to myself, of such a discovery 
will save you from the animadversions of the world on the part you 
have played, Mr. Carleton. Have no misgivings that your clerical 
honor will be impeached through my instrumentality.” 

The minister felt rather uncomfortable and 
annoyed at the tone of her reply, but he felt === 5 — 
that he had nothing more to say on the sub- 

ject. His conscience held him clear of in- 
tentional wrong to any party concerned in 
this strange marriage, which, at the time, 
he regarded as a mere family compact, which 
settled interests that otherwise would always 
have been antagonistic. Subsequent reflec- 
tion had changed his mind on the score of its 
necessity, but the deed was irrevocable, and 
the only atonement he could make to Miss 
Clayton for the involuntary injury to her 
was, to watch over her happiness in the 
future, and endeavor, as far as possible, to 
remedy the wrong he had inflicted upon her. 


Of Arnold he knew little, save that all 
classes spoke well of him, and he seemed to 
be winning for himself an enviable position 
in the neighborhood. Mr. Carletonbeganto -— 
regard him as the possible future masterof —= 
Clayton, and he determined at once to 
cultivate a nearer acquaintance with him, 
that he might judge of the probable chances 
of happiness the young heiress would have in 
a future union with him. As the two 
ascended the flight of steps leading to the 
piazza, he said, 

‘* Always remember one thing, Otelia ; that 
Iam your firm friend, and entitled by my age, 
profession, and fatherly interest in yourself, 
to be consulted in any emergency in which 
you may find yourself placed. I promise to 
aid ‘ou to the best of my ability.” 
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best service you could render me would be to undo what 
have done, if that were possible; as it is not, I can do nothing 


ess 
than forgive it.” 

“In the end it may be a safeguard. God works 
mysteriously sometimes ; but we seldom fail at last to 
see the wisdom which guides all for the best.” 

The approach of Mrs. Arnold ended the conversation, 
and as the clergyman was an elderly widower, she con- 
sidered it her privilege to make herself as fascinating as 
she possibly could. Otelia sunk into silence, and while 
her voluble companion talked of the beauty of the 
weather, the condition of the church, and the few poor 
in the neighborhood toward whom her benevolent sym- 
pathies could be extended, Mr. Carleton had an oppor- 
tunity of observing Miss Clayton more carefully than 
usual, 

Her deep mourning was more becoming to her than 
the fantastic mixture of colors in which she had formerly 
arrayed herself; and the sufferings through which she 
had lately passed had developed and strengthened a 
character remarkable, even from childhood, for its 
strong individuality. The expression of her features had 
changed and softened; there was less of mockery— 
more of tender and passionate feeling than the observer 
had ever expected to see upon them, for Otelia Clayton 
had been a problem to him since he had first remarked 
her wayward childhood and uncurbed youth. Born for 
happiness he did not believe she was, for there was too 
much restless vitality about her; too eager a seekin 
after excitement to indicate a healthy condition of mind. 
And he comprehended that to give a new interest to 
existence after the awful tornado which had swept 
across her life path, a new passion was as necessary to 
her as sunshine to the deluged earth over which the 
tempest had rioted in its wrath. 

She fancied herself still safe—that the reins were 
in her own hands, when he clearly saw that already 
they were held by another; and a vague fear fell upon 
him as he thought how reckless, how all-absorbing, the 
love of this passionate, fervent-hearted creature would 
be. If it were suitably returned, all would be well; if not—he 
shuddered at the probable alternative; but the supper-bell summon- 
ed them to the dining-room, and, for the time, his speculations 
ended, for the housekeeping at the Park was unexceptionable, and 
Mr. Carleton was a little of a bon vivant. 

Otelia came out of her dreamy reverie, and did the honors of the 
table in so graceful and hospitable a manner, that the good mam was 
tempted to indulge his appetite even more than usual, 

Anita usually waited behind her young lady’s chair, but this 
evening she was absent; and when Miss Clayton inquired for her, 
she was informed that the nurse had gone to Staunton for a few 
hours, but would be back in time to perform her usual duties at 
night. As Anita had the privilege of going when it suited her in- 
clinations, no comment was made, and it did not occur to either of 
the party to connect the absence of the quadroon with the recent 
visit of Arnold to the Park. 

That all suspicion of the understanding which existed between 
them might be avoided, it was the custom of Anita to meet her 
confederate a few miles from the Park, ona portion of his road which 
commanded a view of approaching travellers at so great a distance 
as to enable her to elude observation. On this evening she made a 
pretext of going to Staunton, but she merely rode into the town, 
and, after making a few trifling purchases for her young mistress, 
returned to the usual place of meeting to await Arnold’s appearance. 
She impatiently watched for his arrival, and more than once mut- 
tered her discontent at his delay. 

** What does he mean by keeping me out this late, and the even- 
ings getting so chilly? I must let the young gentleman know that 
my health and my convenience are of some consequence too. Well, 
I should not quarrel with what pleases me, for he is so much fasci- 
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nated by my child that he cannot tear himself away till the last 
moment. I do believe he is in earnest; if he is not, he is the most 
consummate actor I ever saw. I have watched him; I have tested 
him in many ways, and I am convinced that Mr. Arnold passion- 
ately loves my mountain eaglet. She shall se soar above him who 
struck her down with bleeding wing and ruffled plumage, while he 

oes down—down—down, where he shall never more interfere with 

er he so basely wronged by his desertion. Ha! J know the cause. 
I—I—will hurl him to destruction, and then that secret remains 
with me—will die with me, and all will be well.” 

She had become so absorbed in her own ye that she uncon- 
sciously suffered her horse to proceed, and suddenly found herself 
face to face with Arnold, as he came at a dashing pace around a 
curve inthe road. He reined his steed up, and said, 

“So you got tired of waiting for me, and came on. I really be- 
came so interested in my conversation with Miss Clayton that I 
forgot my promise to leave the Park early. As I have nothing satis- 
factory from Waters, I thought the interview of less consequence.’ 

‘* it would have been well if you had remembered that J was not 
aware of that fact, and I have been waiting with great anxiety to 
ascertain how much you have heard,”’ replied Anita, with stately 
dignity. 

yee could in his heart have exerrated this assumption, but he 
knew that his true policy was to this woman and keep 
her in his interests, so he blandly said, : 

- «You will pardon me for being oblivious of you, Anita, when I 
was beside your enchanting young lady. She charms me to that 
degree that I forget everything but her fascinating self.” 

The quadroon regarded him searchingly— 

“You really and wr love the girl herself, and not the 
heiress ?”’ she asked. ‘Oh, I would give much—much to know that 
such is the fact !” 

‘‘ Love her !—I adore her. Fortune is but the fitting setting for 
such a gem, but the jewel itself loses none of its intrinsic value from 
its rich surroundings. Can you not see, Anita, that day by day | 
heart winds itself more closely around the hopes I am rash enoug 
to indulge, and my spirit already begins to chafe at this obstacle to 
an early union which you have so mysteriously hinted at. What is 
it? What can prevent one situated as Otelia Clayton is from acting 
as she pleases in so importznt an affair as her marriage ?” 

«* The hour and the time have not yet arrived,’’ was the oracular 
resdonse, “‘ and I warn you that precipitation will speil the game 
which you are playing for a great stake. Be ruled by my counsel, 
and you will surely win. It pleases me well to see that the ardor of 
youth and sincerity is shown by you, Mr. Arnold, but you are not 

et on safe ground with a person of my young lady’s temper. You 
ce made wonderful progress in her good opinion, aided by such 
insinuations as I could throw out in your favor; but if you speak of 
love to her too soon, she will be as likely to recoil from you as to re- 
turn your affection. Wait till her heart asks for words to assure 
her that you are devoted to her ; let her feel that she is yours in soul 
and spirit before you show her that you are her slave: otherwise you 
may meet with a slave’s treatment from a very imperious temper, 
for such the Claytons all possess.” 

A half smile of satisfaction gleamed one instant on the listener’s 
lips, as he felt how soomaey his own judgment of Otelia tallied 
with the opinion expressed by one who had so long and so inti- 
mately known her. Nor was he less pleased with his own powers 
ef deception when he saw what implicit credence so astute a per- 
son as Anita gave to his avowed passion for Miss Clayton. Inte- 
rested in her he certainly was; but he knew in his deep heart that 
Venus herself would have been rejected by him unless she could 
have endowed him with fortune. Anita abruptly said, 

‘« It grows late, and I have some distance to go yet; you have had 
letters from Captain Waters; what does he say? Where is Arthur 
Clayton now ?”’ ; é a . 

‘© T told you of the affair at Richmond in which he so narrowly 
escaped being killed. A second letter came from Wheeling, inform- 
ing me that Col. Wentworth and his niece had embarked for Cincin- 
nati, and Clayton was still with them. Then I had a few lines from 
that-place, merely saying that Dick Wentworth had missed them, 
and had gone on South, while the others would leave in a few hours. 
Since then I have looked from day to day, and no letter came. I 
must own that I think it strange, and I am getting rather anxious.”’ 

‘‘ Has—has any accident on the western waters been in the papers 
lately ?” asked the quadroon. ‘They are of frequent occurrence, 
and who knows? they may all have gone to destruction together.” 

The listener shuddered at the picture thus conjured up. 

«7 have seen nothing of the kind, but a dozen accidents of that 
sort might happen, and in this secluded region we would hear no- 
thing of them till the excitement had almost passed away. I will 
look over the papers and see. My time ef late has been given to 
other things, and I have not regularly read them. But there is one 
thing that puzzles me, Anita; why are you so determined to get this 
poor d—1 of a Clayton out of the way? I am sure nobody could be- 
have more generously than he has done.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you may learn some day. If you ever become the hus- 
band of Miss Clayton you will certainly learn one cause for getting 
him out of your way; the deeper cause is my secret, and I intend to 
keep it. Good night, Mr. Arnold; a pleasant ride to you, and there 
is the young moon to light your path. I cannot longer delay my re- 
turn to the Park.” 

Before he could arrest her, she gave her horse a quick cut and 
dashed off in a canter. Arnold looked after her a moment, and then 
muttered— 

« It’s a secret that I will have yet, Madame Anita. In spite of all 
your finesse, you do not lead me blindfold into your schemes ; I will 
know why Arthur Clayton must be got rid of, before I put my neck 
into the noose of matrimony, which after all may prove only a snare 
to me, unless I use craft against craft. Otelia 7s attractive, and I 
can love her well enough as the heiress of Clayton; but without it— 
bah! I’m disgusted at the thought of victimizing myself a* the bid- 
ding of an old slave woman, who indulges the vain hope oi !etting 
me under her complete control.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue steamer Mary Winter, on which Col. Wentworth embarked, 
had been newly refitted, and such repairs made on her as were con- 
sidered necessary to render her safe, though she was known to be an 
old boat, which had seen hard service.» Under other circumstances 
he would have hesitated to travel upon her at all, but in the present 
crisis there seemed no alternative. The temporary rise in the river 
would, he knew, soon be exhausted, and this was the only southern 
steamer in port. ‘The cabins were crowded to their utmost capacity 
of accommodation, and as much freight put on board as the stage of 
water would permit; a barge laden with the remainder of the cargo 
was lashed to the side of the boat; which was to be discharged at the 
mouth of the Ohio, where the deeper current of the Mississippi would 
enable the steamer to receive her Yoad on board. 

The two younger travellers were interested and amused with the 
species of Noah’s ark which a southern boat resembles after it gets 
its full complement of animate and inanimate freight. Among the 
former, all classes and all ages had their representative, from the 
white-haired grandsire of seventy to the infant of a few weeks old, 
and in the hurry of departure, the merriment, and cries of children, 
the murmur of conversation, and the shrill whistle of the steamer as 
the signal for starting, mingled together in a confused din that left 
no time for thought—hardly for sorrow over the severing of friends 
who perchance might never meet again on earth. 

Half an hour before the steamer left, the captain, a fair, dapper 
looking man, with a peculiarly white and shining skin, and a scanty 

upply OF soft silky looking yellow hair, stood in an insurance office 
with his policy in hishand. ‘Lhe gentleman who had given it to him 
said, 

** Your cargo must be a very valuable one, Captain Gaskill. I un- 
derstand that you have insured in three offices at ten thousand dol- 
lars each.”’ 


** You are quite right; one office would not take the whole risk, 
and as the boat is known not to be new, I was forced to pay an enor- 
mous premium; but the venture will be worth it. I calculate to 


make more than the amount of the insurance on this single trip.” 
‘* That will indeed be a lucky stroke. The boat belongs to you, I 
believe ?” 
‘* No—she was once mine, but I sold her last[year. She is only 
chartered for the present trip.” 
** And is she also insured ?” 
“I believe not. The owner has confidence in my skill and luck, 
and he expeets to see her safe in port here in a month from to-day.” 


Winter would lose us a pretty penny. 
‘‘ Never fear, sir. I know what I’m about, and always look sharp 
after number one. Good afternoon.” 
The smooth looking captain bowed himself out, and walked about 
a square, when he was joined by Waters, who familiarly locked his 
arm in his, and the two proceeded in earnest conversation to the 
landing. 
“You have arranged/everything so as to ‘defy detection?” asked 
the gambler. 
‘‘Trust me for that,” was replied, with a chuckling laugh that 
sounded like the hiss of a serpent. ‘ This will be a good haul, and 
a sure one. Who would suspect sucha daring thing as this? Why, 
nothing like it has ever been attempted before, and we may well con- 
sider ourselves the Napoleons and Alexanders of our order. There 
is something magnificent in such villainy as we have imagined.” 
‘‘ What is to become of all that crowd of people ?”’ asked Waters 
indifferently. ‘‘ It will be best to have the means of saving some of 
them, because their friends might become too indignant, you know, 
and accuse you of mismanagement and carelessness. We might have 
something to pay as hush-moncy, which would materially lessen the 
profits of our =. ‘ 

Captain Gaskill made a contemptuous moveffient. 

‘** All that is easily settled, as is proved all the time w the way 
boatmen escape the consequences of their carelessness. I have nut 
been on the river so long without knowing how to clear myself of 
every scrape I am likely to get into. I have not been unmindful 
of such precautions as will save me from blame. There are boats 
enough to save two-thirds of the passengers, the others must take 
care of themselves the best way they can; and I shall not be held 
accountable if some do perish, when the crowd that is on board is 
taken into consideration.” 

“True—but I wish to know at what point you will cease to com- 
mand your boat ?” 

“It will be safest to hold on till we are below Memphis. The 
accident cannot occur until all the freight is safe on board; and as 
the navigation between Memphis and Napoleon is difficult and 
dangerous, it will be best to wait till we reach that point.” 

**It must happen before we reach Napoleon, because those I have 
sworn to get rid of shall perish with the old boat. The young man 
has crossed my path, call he elder one has insulted me; the girl I 
would save, if there was no danger to myself in doing so; but I am 
not sufficiently interested in her to risk anything on her account. 
‘these people expect to land a few miles above Napoleon, so you 
must order things accordingly.” 

‘¢ Very well—we will arrange all the details at our leisure. It is 
like playing a part in a great tragedy, whose conclusion is clear] 
foreseen. Y detiee the game becomes exciting to me, when I thin 
how great a sum is at stake for us.” 

‘¢ And how completely we’ve blinded and swindled the insurance 
offices. There is some pride and pleasure in that, for it proves how 
clever we are.” 

‘* Yes—there’s some credit in that; but there goes the whistle 
again, and we must hurry, or that fellow in the engineer’s room will 
blow up the old craft before her time.” 

They were no sooner safe on board, than the steamer slipped from 
her moorings, made as wide a sweep as was safe with the depth of 
water in the river, and passed the city with her flags flying, and a 
band of music playing ‘‘ Hail Columbia” on her deck. Our tra- 
vellers stood on the bow of the boat to view the panorama presented 
by the city, on one side rising gradually from the water to the hills 
that form its picturesque background, and the towns of Newport and 
Covington on the opposite shore, divided by the narrow and rapid 
Licking, over which the majestic cotton-wood trees on either bank 
bend their branches, till they seem to meet and mingle in one leafy 
screen above the swiftly flowing waters which leap and glitter in 
ry: eager haste to offer their tribute to their fair queen, the beauti- 
ul Ohio. 

The storied Rhine, with its ruined castles and chivalric associa- 
tions, appeals with resistless power to the —— ; but the quiet 
loveliness of this Arcadian stream elicits a different species of inte- 
rest, not less deep or significant to the reflecting mind. The sylvan 
beauty which distinguishes the scenery of the Ohio from its source 
to the —_ where its pellucid waters mingle with the turbid current 
of the Mississippi, seems typical of the peace and abundance which 
crown the shores that have been given as a heritage to an in- 
dustrious and God fearing people, who will figure with little bril- 
liancy upon the page of history; but they will perform a more 
important part in the progress of the world than the bold baron who 
set law ond evler at defiance, in those days when it was necessary to 
make a man’s house a castellated fortress. 

ee tyre was surprised and delighted to find such evidence of 
wealth and refinement in a region he had been accustomed to think 
of as but recently rescued from the savage, when lo! in place of the 
tangled forest and rude settler’s hut he beheld fair cities and innu- 
merable villages scattered on the margin of the stream throughout 
its whole length. 

On the fourth day they reached the point where the streams 
united, and ey at the village of Cairo for several hours, to 
transfer the freight from the barge to the steamer. Cairo the grand 
would have been immeasurably disgusted could she have beheld her 
puny namesake, which then consisted of a few small houses built on 
a low point of land, which it was necessary to protect from inunda- 
tion by artificial embankments higher than the roofs of the buildings 
they inclosed; in the rear a low swampy country, suggestive of 
chills and fevers and many other ills to which flesh is heir, diffused 
its miasmia through the atmosphere. 
On this day the sun shone bright and warm, and the crowd of 
passengers were glad of the opportunity to walk about the village, 
uninviting as it was, as a change from the narrow limits to which 
they had lately been confined. Dora and Arthur Clayton were 
among the promenaders, and after a loug walk they stood once more 
upon the levee, laden with wild flowers and vines from the neighbor- 
ing woodland. The chimney from a cottage below them almost 
uffed its smoke in their faces, and Arthur pointed to the town as 
e asked, 

‘* How would you like to burrow in such a place as that ?” 

Dora cast a backward glance toward the lowlands beyond, with 
their rank forest growth, and said, 

«* Not at all, for it comes nearer my ideal of the Slough of Despond 
than any place I have ever seen.” 

“And a Slough of Despond it is likely to prove to you,” said a 
voice close beside her, which blanched her cheek to the hue of 
death, and caused her to grow faint with fear. ‘I thought I’d find 
nee my dainty lady bird, before the end of your flight; and it was 

ucky I thought of this as a good point to come up with you, if yeu 


“T nee his yo be realized, as well as your own ; for 
any accident to the ‘ 


had not gone down the river before me.’ 

As Richard Wentworth thus spoke, he threw his arm around the 
half-sinking form of his daughter, and roughly drew her toward 
himself. Then turning to Arthur, he went on in a tone of sarcastic 
bitterness, 

‘*A hint, however strong, seems to be thrown away on you, Mr. 
Clayton, so I shall not choose my words very carefully. I command 
you, sir, never again to approach or speak to my daughter; if you 
do, it will be the worst day’s work you ever did for yourself, for I 
shall know how to punish your defiance of my wishes.” 

Clayton gazed in mute amazement on this unexpected apparition ; 
for once safe beyond Louisville, he had not thought of again hear- 
ing from Wentworth before they reached the Cane Brake—a meeting 
he had intended to avoid by stopping at Napoleon until Colonel 
Wentworth had settled this unhappy family difficulty, and persuad- 
ed his brother to return to his own home. One glance at the 
bloated features and inflamed eyes of Dora’s father convinced Ar- 
thur that in his present condition he would be more unmanageable 
than ever, for it was evident that he was strongly under the influ- 
ence of liquor. He turned an anxious glance toward the steamer 
in the hope that Colonel Wentworth might be in sight, and ready 
to interfere for the rescue of his niece. By a fortunate chance he 
had just stepped on board, and one of the firemen turned his atten- 
tion to what was passing on the levee by saying, 

‘ What the thunder is that old chap up yonder a dragging that 
pretty girl away from the young man for, I wonder?” 

He wheeled around, comprehended the scene at a glance, and 
dashing every obstacle out of his way, sprang up the bank, and be- 
fore others could interfere he stood in front of his brother. With a 
single effort of his powerful strength he struck the clasping arm of 
— A aa father from the form of Dora, and drawing her to himself, 
said, 


“I thus claim m ec pes Dick, since it has come to a personal 
struggle as to which shall possess her.”’ — 

Before Wentworth could recover from the wrench his arm had 
sustained, his brother turned to Clayton, thrust the young girl’s 
hand in bis, and rapidly said, P 

“Take her to the boat—put her in her state-room, and keep a 
watch on it until I come.” 

He lost no time in obeying, and before the ied hand could 
grasp the pistol that lay against his breast, Richard saw the flying 
‘orms of the young enter the steamer and disappear. He lite- 
rally foamed with rage, and appealed to the crowd that by this time 
had gathered around them to interfere and restore his daughter to 
him. In a few clear and distinct words Colonel Wentworth set the 
facts before them, and in confirmation of his statement drew from 
his pocket-book tf instrument executed by his brother years before, 
by which he bound himself to relinquish all future authority over 
—_. in er f the —_ a eee bo , apes ‘? 
gaged to tow uw er. er displaying this, he calmly sai 

**T have Surtoeined tae of the pee hee 4 and now my brother 
recedes from his. I simply ask you, gentlemen, to decide between 
us according to the equity of my claim. I have done nothing that 
is contrary either to law or humanity, and there are reasons which 
render it impossible for me to relinquish the guardianship of my 
niece to him who unhappily claims her as his child.” 

‘*T am a lawyer,” said a gentlemanly-looking man, “and this 
document is too clear to be evaded. The right to retain the young 
lady clearly belongs to her uncle, though it seems hard to take a 
man’s child from him.” 

‘It is hard, for she is my only one,” said Wentworth, in the 
hope that sympathy for himself would enable him to enlist in his 
favor a party of sufficient strength to defy his brother. 

Colonel Wentworth decisively said 

**T will defend my right with m lite; for now you only desire to 
gain the control of this poor child to torment her, and crush her as 
you did her mother. Gentlemen, do not throw your pity away upon 
a madman, for as such my brother has acted many times in his life, 
That is the onl apology i can now bring forward for his unnatural 
conduct toward a helpless girl, whose misfortune it is to claim him 
for her father.” 

As Wentworth was about to utter a furious reply, a man who had 
just reached the scene of action thrust himself through the crowd, 
and whispered to him, 

‘* Why did you act contrary to my counsel? Come on the boat 
with me, and J can help you to get your daughter back. I’ll give 
we . berth up in Texas, and nobody need know that you’re 
aboard.” 

Waters was so skilfully disguised that Colonel Wentworth had no 
suspicion of his identity; and when Richard suffered himself to be 
led away by this worthy, he was at a loss to know who it could pos- 
sibly be who had obtained such an influence over his irascible a 
ther as to induce him to — the field to himself without further 
contest. Glad to be spared Such a struggle on any terms, he hur- 
ried at once to the boat to look after Dora, whom he found in a state 
of tremulous excitement lest some fatal result had ensued from 
this unfortunate rencontre. He speedily reassured her, and soothed 
her fears with the assurance that she need fear nothing further from 
her father’s violence. 

But Col. Wentworth was far from trusting to the acquiescence of 
his brother; he informed Clayton of what had actually occurred, and 
they agreed that a constant guard must be kept on Dora to insure 
her safety, for neither had a doubt that her father would obtain a 
passage on the steamer at any risk, and seek the means of clandes- 
tinely removing her from their protection. 

Col. Wentworth kept a strict watch on the passengers as they 
came on board, in the expectation of finding his brother among 
them, and dreading the renewal of the scenes he had already gone 
through with him; but when the boat left the landing and struck 
into the turbid current of the Mississippi, he had seen nothing of 
him. He strolled out on the hurricane deck to take a look at the 
meeting of the waters, which is far less striking than one who has 
not seen it is apt to imagine, for the accessories of fine scenery are 
wanting. The Ohio, toward its mouth, begins to assume the dull 
monotonous ee of that mighty river, wbich appears to have cut 
its way through a thickly wooded forest, stretching for miles away 
in level uniformity, its tall trees matted together with wild vines, 
which seem to offer an impassable barrier to the axe of the pioneer 
and ‘om of the farmer. 

Col. Wentworth had often beheld this scene before, and, after a 

single glance upon it, he fixed his attention on the small cluster of 
state-rooms which are usually built on the deck of a Western steamer 
for the accommodation of the officers. While he looked, a curtain 
in front of one of the windows was partially lifted, and then suddenly 
dropped, but not before he had obtained a glimpse of two men, in one 
of whom he recognized his brother, and the other he could easily 
imagine was the man who had accosted him, and carried him off so 
suddenly. He readily comprehended that Richard had found con- 
cealment there while looking after his niece, and he felt assured in 
his own mind that the individual who had joined him possessed 
authority on the boat, or he could not have placed him in the 
apartments appropriated to the use of the officers. Cooland resolute, 
Col. Wentworth felt certain that he could baffle every manceuvre of 
the angry father and his confederate, and he returned to the cabin 
to place Clayton on his guard. 
t was agreed between them that one or the other should con- 
stantly remain near the door of Dora’s state-room, which opened on 
the guards, that no ingress should be afforded there; and when 
night came, they should alternately pass the time in watching over 
her safety. These precautions revealed to the young girl that her 
father was on board, and she remained in a wretched state of trepi- 
dation lest some fatal outbreak should occur. He two protectors 
did all in their power to reassure her, but they saw with coneern 
that every unusual sound caused her to grow pale and tremble, and 
her uncle began seriously to apprehend that she would be seized 
with a nervous fever before reaching her destination. 

The steamer swept on her course with few detentions, merely 
stopping at an occasional wood yard to obtain fuel; dreary breaks 
in the monotonous landscape were those evidences of enterprise, for 
they consisted only of a rough log cabin built on the narrow space 
cleared by the todushey of the hardy pionger, with the gicumy 
forest stretching on three sides, and the fourth filled with of 
wood, often higher than the roof of the humble house, shutting out 
even a view of the river that eddies past in sullen majesty. 
occasional village, with its white houses glittering in the sunshine, 
helped to vary the scene a little, but with these the steamer had no 
business to transact, and they were rapidly left in the distance. 

They at length came in sight of Memphis, and the high pictur- 
esque bluff on which it is built contrasted ore ip with the flat 
shores through which they had so lately ploughed their way. Col. 
Wentworth was surprised that before this time his brother had made 
no effort to get possession of his daughter, but Waters, with diaboli- 
cal skill, had persuaded him to defer such an attempt until the boat 
reached Napoleon; that was a wild newly settled place, where he 
would find many men of desperate character who would readily aid. 
him in recovering the young girl, if the prospect was held out to 
thom of a sufficient reward to enable them to hold a carouse after- 
wara. 

With difficulty Richard Wentworth curbed his fiery impatience, 
and remained in his concealment until the proper time arrived. 
Waters took care to supply him with liquor and cards, and the ruin 
of the desperate man was completely consummated long before they 
approached the proposed termination of their ~~ 7 What he was 
to do after gaining possession of his daughter, how to return to the 
poor home on which another had now a better claim than himself 
he would not inquire ; but Waters had settled this in his own rnind 
with his usual disregard of human life. He would give Wentworth 
a chance to escape, and if possible to rescue Dora with himself; but 
when he looked upon the trembling hands, and nervous unsteadiness 
of motion caused by recent dissipation, he had strong doubts as to 
his power to avail himself of such an opportunity. 

The fated steamer passed on her course, and omen | neared 
the point at which her fiend-like commander had decided that it 
would be best to put his terrible plan in execution. The night was 
clear and starlit, and the soft airs of the sunny South played upon 
the pale cheek of Dora, enticing her to sit until a late hour upon the 

guards, between her uncle and Arthur Clayton. Even among the 
crowd that usually throngs a Mississippi steamer, no sense of soli- 
tude and isolation can be more complete than that which is felt on 
a calm night, when nothing is visible save the far-reaching ben 
of the mighty river, glittering in misty light, and girdled in by 
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sombre banks so darkly and thickly wooded as to 
seem impervious to human tread—with no sound 
to break the stillness save the regular boom of the 
escape pipe, echoed alternately from shore to shore 
as the steamer pursues her sinuous course among 
the sunken dangers that menace her at every point 
her voyage. 

“: wun aaadly midnight when Miss Wentworth 
arose to enter her state-room, and her uncle said, 

‘We are so near the end of our journey, my 
love, that we may reach my landing before morn- 
ing. You had better hold yourself in readiness to 
get off at short warning, for these boats do not like 
to be detained long at wayside places.” - 

«¢] will be ready, uncle ; but—but do you think 
we shall be permitted to leave unmolested ?” she 
apprehensively asked, for, as they approached their 
destination, her fears increased as to the result of 
the contest between the two brothers for the pos- 
session of her un happy self. Colonel Wentworth 
cheerfully replied, 

“Do not alarm yourself, Dora; matters have 

gone on so much more peaceably than I expected, 
that I trust we shall find no difficulty in our way. 
Sleep in peace, my child, and leave the manage- 
ment of your affairs to Mr. Clayton and myself. 
We will take you to the shelter of my home in 
safety, where a tender maternal heart shall console 
you for the trials you have lately undergone.” 
“ Dora crushed back the tears that were ready to 
gush from her eyes, and kissing him upon the cheek 
in silence, gave her hand to Arthur to bid him good 
night, for she could not trust herself to speak at 
that moment. The thought that her misguided and 
unhappy father would soon be left desolate and de- 
serted, overcame her, in spite of his cruel treat- 
ment to herself. 

Clayton could have clasped that little white flut- 
terer fervently, and pressed it to his heart and lips ; 
but he only held it an instant, and then softly 
released it as she passed from his sight. Poor 
Arthur !—principle and passion had been waging a 
sad war in his heart of late, and he felt that it 
would be well for him, when his voyage was end- 
ed, and he could withdraw himself from the fasci- 
nating influence which began to stir the inmost 
depths of his impetuous nature. 

Clayton took up his watch outside the door, de- 
claring it to be impossible to sleep, and after some 
friendly altercation as to his own right to remain, 
Colonel Wentworth agreed to retire to his room, 
which was in the forward part of the cabin, on 
the condition that Arthur should call him in two 
hours, and endeavor to gain some repose himself. 
This settled, the young man leaned over the rail- 
ing of the guard, and gaye himself up to dreamy 
reverie as he watched the ripple and swell of the 
waters through which the steamer cut her steady 
way. 

In the meantime a strange scene was enacting at 
the bow of the boat, where the trunks of the pas- 
sengers were piled. Three men, with shaded — 
terns, were busily engaging in rifling such of them 
of their most valuable contents as promised a re- 
ward for their trouble. Having quickly and effi 
ciently dispatched this business—removing only 
jewelry and money where it had incautiously been 
left—they proceeded to make preparations for their 
own escape from the doomed craft. A small boat 
was lowered from the bow, and what they wished 
to save was placed in it; the oars were laid ready 
for instant use, and two of the men took their sta- 
tions in it; the third, who was Waters, returned 
to arouse Richard Wentworth, and with his own 
hand set fire to the boat. 

As he passed the state-room of Colonel Went- 
worth, he threw a lighted match into a pile of 
light combustibles which had been placed there a 
few moments before, and they instantly blazed up. 
He then ran up the staircase communicating with 
the deck, and, as he passed, threw a second match 
into a similar pile. In another instant he stood 
beside Richard Wentworth, and shaking him vio- 
lently, said, 

“* Rouse up—wake, I tell you; the boat is on 
fire, and now or never must you rescue your daugh- 
ter. There is a skiffat the stern, rush for that, get 
ther safe into it, and then we’ll see if anybody 
takes her from you.” 

Bewildered by this sudden address, the stupefied 
man sat up and looked helplessly at him— 

**What do you mean? What must I do?” 

‘Get up, you stupid fool, if you don’t want to be 
burned in your bed. There! there! the boat is 
ablaze. Jump up, swing yourself down at the 
stern, and find your daughter if you wish to save 
her from destruction,” . 

By this time the boat was beginning to take fire 
rapidly, and long jets of flame surged upward from 
the blazing stairway over which Waters had so 
lately sprung. Lhe light and thoroughly seasoned 
wood burned like chaff, and the incendiary began 
to be alarmed himself at the progress of the fire. 

_ Completely sobered by the imminent danger that 
threatened himself, Wentworth sprung up already 

dressed, for he had held himself in readiness to 
attempt the rescve of his daughter on that night. 
As the two fled toward the stern, screams and 
cries were heard from below, while the appalling 
alarm of fire sounded through the midnight air. 
Waters, with the agility of a mountain cat, lowered 
himself from the deck, and Wentworth more slowly 
followed. By the time he gained the guard below, 
he found it’ crowded with men, women and chil- 
dren, by whom frantic appeals for aid were uttered 
in such wild despairing tones as might have moved 
a heart of stone. 

M aters had disappeared, too busy in effecting 
his own escape, to heed what became of others. 
fo «o the miserable father justice, he now had 
but one hope, but one aim; and that was to rescue 
hs 8 the dreadful doom that menaced 
fuirhte ith frantic haste he crushed aside the 

ghtened crowd that would have impeded his 
Progress, and after a delay that seemed to him 


D age, he suceceded in reaching the side on which 
ora s state-room door opened. 
By this time the flames 


had enveloped the 
steamer, and were driven back 
5 volumes of fire and stifling smoke as she 
fted at the mercy of the current. Above was a 
ta of flame—below, the dark and turbid current 
sainst which human strength can rarely wrestle 
With any hope of escape from the counter currents 
Which sweep everything that comes within their 
vortex to sudden and certain destruction. 

sy this awful illumination, the father beheld his 
daughter standing beside the railing, half supported 
by the arm of Arthur Clayton, who firmly said 

It is our onl y ’ : 
Wimmer ; 


Whole bow of th 
in surging 
dri 


y chance, Dora—l am a strong 
; we must plunge in dear girl, and this 
‘hair, which I will first cast over, will aid us to 
Keep up till help comes.” 

My father! my uncle! oh where—where are 
they ? , Sasped the half fainting girl. 
_“* It is too late now to ask. We must escape our- 
Selves or perish in the flames. ‘I hey are strong— 


thew _. 
ley are capable of taking care of themselves; 
come with me i 


» Dora—darling—precious one—angel 








of my life, let mine be the arm to save you, or let 
us sink together to destruction.” 

Dora no longer resisted. That appeal went 
directly to her heart, and she threw her arm around 
his neck, as he lifted her to the railing, and in 
another moment they sprang into the flood, while a 
hand that was vainly outstretched clutched wildly 
at her dress, and then plunged madly after her. 

The boat went drifting down the stream a solid 
mass of flame, bearing with her many victims; and 
the wailing cries that arose from the surface of the 
river, proved that many more were struggling for 
life in the waste of water which offered so few 
chances of delivery to those who had been fortunate 
enough to escape from the burning wreck. A deso- 
late shore with high and caving banks afforded little 
hope, and the only boat which had been left for 
the passengers had been swamped by the eager 
crowd that sprung upon her when she was first 
lowered in the water. 

(To be continued.) 
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MR. SEMPRONIUS JONES VISITS NEW 
YORK. 
(Continued frcm page 48.) 

Jones, striving to extricate himself from the un- 
compromising ‘‘Slough of Despond.” ‘The city 
authorities can’t be aware of the state of this street. 
I’ll just mention it to one of those gentlemen at 
the corner. I presume, from their dress, that they 
belong to the police.” 

Mr. Sempronius Jones mildly stepped up to two 
men, who were quarreling violently and shaking 
their clubs of office in one another’s faces, at the 
corner of the street, and accosted one of them, with 
becoming modesty— 

** Are you a policeman, sir?” 

‘* Arrah, honey, I’m one of Mayor Wood’s jolly 
boys!” responded this guardian of the public 
peace, ostentatiously shaking his club, and adjust- 
ing his star. 

‘“‘And I’m a Metropolitan, at your service, old 
cove! Long life to the Police Commissioners!” 
bawled the other. 

This seemed the signal for a recommencement 
of hostilities, which would probably soon have ter- 
minated in a regular scuffle, had not our friend 
resumed, in a persuasive tone of voice— 

‘* Pray, would you mention to the public authori- 
ties that this street is in a remarkably unclean 
state? I think they are ignorant of its condition.” 

The policemen stood silent for a moment, staring 
at our friend, and at one another, Then the native 
American slowly broke into a broad grin, and the 
son of Erin burst out into a loud roar of laughter, 
both assuring Mr. Jones that they certainly would 
mention the fact in their next report, and that the 
Mayor and Police Commissioners would undoubt- 
edly be much obliged for the hint! 

Mr. Jones retired, much disgusted by the rude 
behavior of the New York Metropolitan Police, but 
still congratulating himself that his interference 
had apparently restored good feeling between the 
belligerent parties. 

But, as he progressed on his pilgrimage, these 
geological formations of mud and dirt grew more 
appalling. Every door seemed to have its own 
particular little Alps of slime, and filth, and stifling 
smells, which the inhabitants appeared to cherish 
with particular tenderness, 4 the general over- 
flow of each and all was ungrudgingly spared to 
enrich the common street. And, what was still 
worse, the whole neighborhood had apparently 
broken cut into a similtaneous eruption of Irish. 
Exotics from the Emerald Isle smoked their pipes 
in ruinous doorways—daughters of Erin tore each 
other’s hair, and rent the air with their execrations 
at shattered windows and gaping alleys— dirty 
children rolled and wallowed in the gutter and block- 
ed-up the side-walk. Every yawning cellar-way 
seemed to vomit forth swarms of inhab:tants, while 
every now and then a fearful upheaving of the 
conglomerated mud was followed by the emerging 
of scores of red-haired Irish infants into the upper 
air. 

Mr. Sempronius Jones rushed madly from street 
to street, seeking for that glorious state of things 
which he had pictured to his imagination, and 
striving to convince himself that he was not ina 
waking trance. This New York! this reeking 
collection of hideous sights, smells, and sounds, 
the stately city of his dreams! ‘ Truly,” thought 
Mr. Jones, “*’tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view !” 

And alas for poor human nature! 
panting, perspiring mortal blindly staggering 
through the streets, wit! mud-stained apparel, 
deepening brow and scowling aspect, our bland 
oy of ten hours ago ? 

Nearly driven to desperation, Mr. Sempronius 
Jones took an omnibus up town, hoping there to 
discover the realization of his visions. Full ofthese 
anticipations, he nimbly alighted at the terminus 
of the stage line, and began to stroll leisurely along, 
viewing the opposite extreme of the great city. 

The first idea that imprinted itself with vivid 
power upon his mind was that of Pig. If we may 
beallowed to use the expression, up-town was a 
perfect = of pigs. Mr. Sempronius Jones 
stumbled over them at the crossings—on the pave- 
ment (where there happened to be one) he fled 
precipitately from their threatening aspect, which 
seemed to indicate that a mouthful of man would 
be an acceptable addition to their daily diet. They 
basked in sunny areas—they stalked grimly through 
halls and basements—and they slumbered on door 
steps, apparently rather more tenderly cared for 
than the * childer” themselves. 

At a little distance, the terrified optics of Mr. 
Jones beheld a drove of these demoniac creatures 
gloating over some horrid feast. He started back, 
taking refuge, as he thought, upon a deeply im- 
bedded rock ; but no sooner had he placed his foot 
thereon, than upit rose beneath him, with slow and 
elephantine motion, a gigantic pig! 

Squads of policemen stood on corners guarding 
these domestic idols from insult or injury; carts 
and carriages turned respectfully out, to give them 
promenading room; foot-passengers avoided dis- 
turbing their luxuriant repose, and buxom Irish 
damsels, with freckled arms and fiery tresses, 
watched their gambols and ministered to their wants. 
Pigs were dominant everywhere—quadruped “ mon- 
archs of all they surveyed.’”’ Thoroughly disen- 
chanted, Mr. Sempronius Jones hailed the starting 
omnibus with sensations of indescribable relief, 
and rode back to his hotel, a wiser and a meeker 
man, just beginning to think that it was possible 
for London, or even Paris, to understand municipal 
government, as well as New York, 

He did not find his umbrella, nor his cane, nor 
yet his pocket handkerchief awaiting him on his 
return, and perhaps wasn’t so much surprised 
thereat as he might have been in the morning. 
There is nothing like experience in this world— 
and experience in New York is particularly edify- 
ing ' 


Was this 





Our friend engaged a passage home in that self- 
same night’s toot ond never felt safe until he had 
fairly shaken all the metropolitan dust from his 
feet and entered his own door. In reply to our 
earnest solicitation that he would oblige us with 
his impressions in reg: to New York, he writes 
us that there are twé prominent ideas that haunt 
his brain and swallow up all lesser memories when- 
ever he recurs to his visit to this city, and those 
are Pigs and Irishmen! He has sent us the fol- 
lowing rough sketch, in which is expressed his 
sickening conviction of the Triumphal Progress 
which these united powers are destined finally to 
achieve throughout the length and breadth of our 
devoted country! 





Curr ror HyprorHospiA.—An old Vermonter 
writes as follows : ‘I am now in my, eightieth year, and 
have obtained what informativn | could, both from ob-erva- 
tion and critical study. It has lately been discovered that 
a strong decoction made of the bark of the roots of the 
white ash, when drank as a medicine, will cure the bite of 
a mad dog. This undoubtedly is owing to the fact that 
rattlesnakes can be made more easily to craw! over live fire 
coals than white ash leaves; and they are never found in 
forests where the white ash grows. Would it not be advisa- 
ble for druggists in our large towns and cities to keep con- 
stantly on hand a medicine prepared from the roots of the 
white ash? It might be the means of saving some valuable 
lives from a sudden and painful death.” 
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FYREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
AMBROTY?PES. 
588 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALLOTYPEsS. 
. JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLoryr#, would respectfully 
inform the Public that his gallery is at 
FPREDRIOKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 

685 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab- 
lishment, 000 


IAPHANEOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Bauapway, 
corner Franklin street. 
FARIS & ERWIN, Proprietors. 000 
EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 
ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF 
FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus escape the mortification of finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book- 
stores 


New Hand-Books for Home Improvement, by Mail. 
OW TO BEHAVE.—A Nuw Pocket Man- 
UAL OF EriQugetTTs, 
At Home, 
ON THE STREET, 
In Company, 
AT TABLE, WHILE TRAVELLING, 
AT Picnics, In CounTsuir, ere. 

How To Benave, the third number of our “Hanp-Booxs ror 
Home IMPROVEMENT’ —now ready—is a complete guide to Corect 
Persona! Habits, embracing the principles of gvod manners ; uselul 
hints on the care of the person, eating, drinking, exercise, dress, 
selt-culture, and bebavior at home; the etiquette of salutations, 
introductions, receptions, visits, dinners, evening parties, conver- 
sation, letters, presents, weddings, etc., with illustrative anec- 
dotes, a chapter on love and courtship, and rules of order for debating 
societies. Price, prepaid by mail, 30 cts.; muslin, Sv cts, Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 

“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” “How to Bebave,”’ same 
price, now ready. ‘‘How to Do Business’ in press. The tour 
works sent by mail for $1. ’ eO-8L 


LL STRANGERS SHOULD BUY FRAN- 
CIS’S NEW GUIDE TO THE CIT.KS OF NEW YOKK AND 
BROOKLYN AND VILINITY: Giving a full description of the 
Metropolis and its Kovirons, with a particular account of Public 
Buildings, Institutions of Benevolence, Learving, Science, A t, 
Literature, Business and Kecreation, ‘ hurches, Hoteis, Danks, ‘he- 
atres, &c.; Tables of Distance, and the various methods ef convey- 
ance in and from the cities ana the neighborhood, With a Map of 
the City, and Thirty-six Engravings of Public Buildinss. Pice 60 


AT PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, 
At Wrppines, 
At Cnuacs, 





cents, Published by C. 8. FRANCIS & CO., No, 654 Broadway, 
And sold by all Booksellers. £0-55 
ASONIC BOOKS EXTRAORDINARY.— 


Jachin and Boaz, or a Key to the Door of Freemas: nry, $2 50; 
Allyn’s Ritnal, $5; Olfver’s Lagimaiks, $5; Baruard’s Light on 
Masonry, $12; Ancient Constitution, $250. Sy remitting, the 
Book» will be sent, post-paid. to any part of the country. 

81-84 W. GOWANS, No, 8 Centre street. 


ea PLEASE TO READ THIS! 20 » — 
O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 
Wanted, persons in every town and village to circ ulate new 
and useful Pictorial Works. Book Agents, Farmers’ 5. na, every body 
with a small cash capitel, can make money by selling our books. 
Discount Ilberal. Catalogues and all lette:s sent free to applicants, 
For tu: ther particulars add) ess, postpaid, 
KOBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


§1-86 No, 161 Wiiliam street, New Yo.k. 


> or 

{REAT SALE OF BOOKS on tux GIFT 
PRINCIPLE.—Booke sold lower than at any other establ.sn- 

ment in the city, A GIFT with each BOOK, worth tr m 25 cents to 
$60, The sale is conducted on a fair and liberal principle. As valu- 
sble Presents will be given with each Book as at any otuer Gilt 
Bookstore. Our motto is, large sales and small profits. Orders 
irom the country will meet with prompt attention, Catalogues of 
the Books and Gifts sent te any add 
81 J. 8. ANVREWS, No, la 
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TEWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
N New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Gar- 
ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF 
FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus escape the mortification ef finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book 
stores. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Thousands are doc- 

torei to death. Stomach and bowel com- 
plaints depress the system. Then comes the physician with 
drastic purgatives, 9nd completes the patient's prostration. 
Beware of such treatment, if you are wise, and resort to 
these Pills, which uphold the physical strength while they 
expel the disorder. Sold a! the manufactory, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 26 ct 
65 cts., and $1 per box. $1 


YO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A_ retired 

clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 

after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to 

make known the means of cure. Will send haa the pre- 

scription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 59 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 80-81 


QAN DS’ SARSAPARILLA.—The aperient, anti- 

f septic and restorative properties of this invaluable preparation 
rita eafe and certain Cure m cases of Scrofula, Liver Com- 
t, Dyspepsia, and numerous Ulcerous and Eruptive diseases. 

i. pared and sold by A. B, & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton street, N. Y. 

Price $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. 
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Sold by Druggists everywhere. a1 
JAMES TUCKER, 
IMPORTER 4ND DEALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS anv 
RIBFONS. 4 
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ADWAY’S READY RELIEF will stop the 
most distressing and violent pains, either Internal or external 
—Nervous, Neuralgic, silious, Rheumatic. 

No. 2.—RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT.—It resolves 
away diseased deposits—it purifies the blood, and renovates the 
system. Tumors are removed and dispersed by its operation— 
Chronic Swellings are cissipated—Nodes are softened and mel 
away. The most loath skin Di PP under its action 
—Scrofulous constitutions are soon amended, and the disease 
checked wherever it has attacked the system. Syphilis, Bronchitis, 
Salt Rheum, Consumption, and for Chronic Dyspepsia, RADWAY'’S 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT is not only an effectual but quick 





at 





cure, 

3.—RADWAY’S REGULATORS are a certain cure for Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Kidney Complaint, Jaundice, Head- 
ache, Nervousness, Melancholy, Diseases of the Bladder. FEMALE 
DIFFICULTIES.—Leuchorrea, Fluor Albus, Whites, and irregu- 
larities of all kinds. BILIOUS DISEASES.—Bile on the Stomach, 
Bilious Cholic, Enlargement of the Spleen, and all Chronic Affec- 
tions of the Liver and Kidneys. 

RADWAY & CO., (up stairs,) No, 162 Fulton street, 


LD DR. BONE’S BITTERS anv PILLS 
STRENGTHEN THE STOMACH, CREATE AN APPETITE, 
PURIFY THE BLOOD— 
REGULATE THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
This world’s benefactor all nations will bless— 
Excecsior ! he towers alone— 
The sick and the feeble will ever express 
Their gratitude to OLp Dr Bons! 
Like the Fountain of Health, his Bitters and Piila, 
Endowed by tite blessings of Heaven 
Have proved a specific for all human ills, 
Whene’er to mankind they’ve been given ! 
This medicine has been used by OLD DR. BONE vor seventy 
YEARS, in the 
MOST MIRACULOUS CURES, 
Thousands can teetify to the genuine virtue of the 
BITTERS AND PILi3. 
For curing the following diseases it has no equal : 

Diseeses of the Heart, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys; Jaundice 
Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Fils, Pu monary and Liver Com- 
plaints; all Female Complaints; Nervous Dis- 
eases, Palsy, St. Vitus’s Dance, Hyster- 
ics and Gout, Rheumatism, 

(inflammatory and 
Chronic.) 

All Scrofulous Humors, Salt Rheum, 

Erysipelas, Prickly Heat, Fever Sores, Itching of Skin, 
Pimples, &c., &c. 

THE BLIITERS AND PILLS MUST BE USED 
TOGETHER. 

The Bitters and Pills are sold by ©. H. Ring, 192 Broadway, New 
Youk; Mrs. Hayes, 175 Falton street, Brooklyn, and by Druggists 
and Country Merchants every where, 

oo IPAL DEPOT, 254 Gran. street, three blocks east of the 
owery. 

BITTERS, $1 per bottle; PILLS, 25c. per box. 

Every package is signed by Dr. L, H. BONE, son of the late Dr, 
Christian Bone. 

Dr. BONE cures Cancers, White Swellings, Old Sores, Tumois, Ob- 
stinate Cases of Diseases of the Heart, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys, 
Female Complaints, Fits, &c., at his office, 264 Grand street, three 
blocks east of the Bowery, New York. sl 


[HE PATENT DOUBLE ICE PITCHERS.— 


Every family should have one. They retain the ice from 
twelve to twenty-four hours, and, while beautiful and ornamental, 
afford one of the greatest luxuries during the hot season. They are 
o! fine double silver plate and Britannia metal, at prices from five to 
twenty doilarseach, For sale at the well known stand, Nos, 4 and 
6 Bowling Slip, by 

LUCIUS HART. 


#1 

pD*s PEPTIC MOTHER, WHAT WILL 
YOUR OFFSPRING BE ?—Puny, a burden of care from day to 
The great regulator, CHICHESTER’S DYSPEPStA SPECIFIC, 
cures, without purging, Sick Headache, Piles, Costivenese, Heart- 
vurn, Jaundice, &c. It corrects the acidity of the Stomach, which 
no Pill er Pargative can do, Made from garden vegetables, One or 
two drops at a dose, 50 cents per bottle, by all Druggists, or by in- 
closing $1 to W. E. HICKS, Proprietor, 101 Wall street, New York, 

he will forward two bottles free of expenss, 81 
CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 
TOR,—GOULD'S PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every: 
thing of the kind now in use, both for satety, ease, comfort and 
elegance. There is no doubt but that they will supersede all other 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none who have children 
would be without them, The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before-you. They are so easily mavaged that 
they can be safely trueted to the care ofa child, In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep gutters, they pase 
over with equal ease and safety. They are so built that they cannot 
possibly turn over—can be used in the nursery, as well as in the 
streets or parks. They are rec jed by all physict as being 
conducive to children’s bealth and comfort, Ladies giving their 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant and pleas- 

ing recreation, as they do in London and Paris, 

Messis. J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are sole 

Agents for the United States, 000 


YAS FOR THE COUNTRY.—Go and see 
C. Rh. WOODWORTH & CO.’S 
PURTABLE GAS WORKS FO« PRIVATE HOUSBS, &e., 

at 74 Wall street, New York. 69-81 


READ, BREAD, BREAD, BREAD. 
BREAD that Is light and nutritious, 
BREAD that will not sour in the stomach, 
BREAD that will keep moist and sweet. 
BKEAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach, 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKK and l’ASTRY of all kinds. 
An eighth more f.om the Flour made in @ very short time by the 


use of 
JAMES PYLZ’'S Dietetic Saleratus. 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE'S Dietetic Saleratua, 
JAMES PYLB’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
Every wowan who tries it uses no other, 
Sold at all the Grocerics, in | ., 4g ™, and Y¥ I. packages 
Depot removed to 313 WASHINGTON STREKT, New Yous, 


ISK NOT THE LIVES OF YOUR CHIL- 
DKEN by having in the house the poisonous Insect banes sold 

by quacks and humbugs. Lyon's Magnetic Powder fa the only 
article that will inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c., and ye 
as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Keld « 
Chilton, printed on the wrapper, It cannet injure the stemacn of a 
child. ‘Tue price is now reduced to 25 cents retail, and wh 
prices in proportion. Lyon's establishment is at 494 Broadwag, 


day. 

















ow. LERKATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
KY waolesome Saleraius, will iuquire for that manulsctured by 
the undersigned, which cxnnot be exeelled in strength and purity, 
as we Guarantee it to be iree from auytrace of deleterigus matter 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwiour & Co., No. 1 Old Slip. 

12 mo 34-85 


/OOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE.—We have 
never known any other medicine win as large a share of 
pubiic confidence in so short a time as this has dune, It has not 
been move than a year since we first Leard of it, and it now stands 
at the head of all remedies oi the kind. We have never used any of 
it ourselves, having had no occasion, as our “ crown of glory” not 
on'y a8 yet retains its original color, but gets more so—but some of 
our friends have, and we have never known it tall of restoring the 
heir to its original color. We advise suck as are becoming prema- 
turely gray, to give the “ Restorative” « trial.—Chester (IMinols) 
Herald, 
Sold at 312 Broadway, New York, and by all Druggists, 
HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BKAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Ten, 
Sunburn, Freckies, Pimples, Scalds, buins,&o. A sure*and safe 
cure for the Pilee—one washing will give inetant relief, After 
shaving, it is very Bo. thing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for all .»flammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle 
Made and roid by K. PHALAON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug 
iste and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 00 


HALON’S MAGIC HALR DYE.—One of the 
very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being « vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin. It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a lwown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box, 
Made anc a by K PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of 
street, aud 617 Breadway, St Nickolas Hotel, N. Y., and ail Drag- 
gists and Pancy Stores throuxhout the United States. 00 








HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete articte of the kind ever before 
offered to the public, It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the n/any hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Mair, and keeping the head clear from dandraff, &c. It is ines 
timabie ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price 5c. and 
$1 per botue. - 
Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, 8t. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥Y.,and all Drag 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 000 


OTTERIES.—THE LOTTERIES OF 

4 SAMUEL SWAN & Ov. are chartered by the State of Ge 
and have sworn commissioners to evperinten! aud certtty 
everything connected with them is done in a strictly bonorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as well 
protected as If they were present, The managers aleo wish to call 
attention to the fact that parties have a right to send erders for 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale is there made im a State where Lot 
teries are legalized. They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each 
week. All orders received are filled in the drawing next to take 
place after tLe communication comes to hand. price of tickets 
is always $10 ; half $5 ; quarters $250. No tickets are forwarded um 
less the money is recelved with the order. 

The drawing is upon the principle of one number apon each ticket 
and it is so simple that every one can understand it, There is ne 

ot b to mystily the buyer. Pitses veey — 
$40 to $60,008 pewerp prise is Urcnwn. Write your addrens plate. 
Ctrect yorr erders to 
& OWAR 2 OO. Atlanta, Georgia 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


ms 


(Juxx 20, 1857. 




















RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER REDUCED IN Pricz To Srx CENTS. 
=—Now the cheapest Lx ge’ in the world. This splendid 
Weekly Paper has # closed its Third Volume. The 
Three Volames eon’ nearly Fifteen Hyndred = fowle 
which have been produced at an expense of over I 


Thousand Dollars. 

It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
produced in this country which can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. : 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Public Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romances of the day: 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, an 
the latest Foreign News up ts the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap°r, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, usefal hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
on this Continent. 


TERMS TO CLUBS 






One Copy......seseeeee 17 WeekS.....cccccceeees $1 
One deo... oh PR vccccetsvesnsevete $3 
ff ae 1 year 85 
Or one Copy..... .2 years $5 
Five copies.......+++++. 1 year, --$12 
Tem 40,....ccccccceoes 1 year... + -$22 
Twenty Copies.......... 1 year.....-coccsccccecs $40 


ew YORK. 





OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, 








NEW BOOKS, ETC. 
By special —— — Author, 


CAPITAL NEW NOVEL, 
HE DEAD SECRET, 
Just published, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUMB. 
12mo., Cloth, at $1; and 
Onz Vo.tumMeE 8vo., Paper, at 50 Cents. 
By 


821 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Dealers. 81 





Just published 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
H CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 
By « MEepIcAL MEMBER OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
HovuskEHoL. 
P Sent, post free, to ~ — of the Union on receipt of 
0 cents, or postage stamps 
T. FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





Just published 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BEavutTiruL CoMPLEXION.— 
By 4 Mepicat MEMBER OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
HOvsEnOLD. 
5 Sent, post free, to ~ 4 ontg by the Union on receipt of 
0 cents, or pos stamps, 
F. FROOME M00. 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





Just published 

OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 

By «4 MEDICAL MEMBER OF BER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 

HovskHoL. 
Sent, post free, tc all parts of the Union on receipt of 
(cents, or postage stamps, by 
F. FROOME & CO., 18 Frankfort street, New York. 





Just published. 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 
By « MepicaL MEMBER OF HER BRITANNIC MaJEstTy’s 
HovseHoLp. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 


10 cents, or pos stamps, by 
Y. EROOME © CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


Just published, 

ow TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 

By a MepicaL MEMBER OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 

HovuskHOLD. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 
F. FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 








Just published, 
H°%..20 ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 
By «4 MepicaL MEMBER OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
HovseHoLp. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 
F. FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


shee CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
and the Royal Family of England, for the purpose ot ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
ager them in pristine purity till the latest period in 

fe, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

JAMES BURGESS & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* Chis celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 











ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsr- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 
ICHAEL PHELAN. 


Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 73-85 





REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENT?-FIVE PER Cent. Discount 
In fine class Engravings will be made, until further notice, 
on all CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICITURE-FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &e. 
which will be sold, independently of the reduction, at the 
lowest market prices, and the privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immense stock and great variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No 353 Broapway, New Yors. 69-85 
IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please cut this 
out. 





HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Ma 
chines in practical operation and for sale at the Depot, 
343 Broadway. 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best dewing a. 








MR. JONES ARRIVES IN NEW YORE. 


MR. SEMPRONIUS JONES VISITS NEW 
YORK. 
Our friend, Mr. Sempronius Jones, recently paid 
his first visit to this city. Let it be premised that 
Mr. Jones is fresh from the “rural districts’— 
from new-mown hay and verdant hills, where they 
are totally oblivious of gomng soneseye, squabbling 
policemen, broad-fisted Irishwomen, and all the 
other metropolitan nuisances with which the march 
of improvement has favored us. He is likewise a 
hilanthropist and a Vg pees ora he glories in be- 
ing a son of the Great Republic, and has firm faith 
in the inherent beauty and virtue of human nature 
in all its phases. obody that has ever seen our 
friend’s beaming countenance, cotton umbrella and 
silver-mounted spectacles, can doubt that he is 
a philanthropist—no one that has ever listened to 
the sage aphorisms, the delightfully simple and 
unstudied conjectures with which he enlivens the 
world, can be sceptical as to the depth and pro- 
fundity of his philosophy ! 
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MR. JONES BECOMES DISGUSTED WITH THE STREETS 
YORK, AND LEAVES FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Behold, then, Mr. Sempronius Jones, issuing 
from his hotel, to view the Lions; with radiant 
trustfulness in his face, and glossy cane and um- 
brella under his arm. Delightful moment! when 
he can at length behold the great American metro- 






ih 
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~ tite cee orice,” 80 br ones, 


oi 
‘‘ where, in other nations, can we find a parallel to 
this glorious city? Such unfettered and ex ve 


institutions, such a perfect o ization of police 
—such boundless freedo universal brother- 


hood—such—” 


At this period of his reverie, Mr. Jones was cut 


short by a sudden jerk of his coat-tail behind. He 
turned, concluding that of course some one desired 
to address him ; but in this conjecture he was mis- 


* . 


taken. Nobody was visible but a group of grinning 
urchins in the 

Jones set the playful twitch down to the score of 
| youthful volatility. 


tter close by, and Mr. Sempronius 


‘ Sport on, my little ones !’”’ he blandly addressed 


them; *“ = are now in the sweet season of youth, 
which wi 
a ag may. How delightful,” he continue 


return to you no more. — a it while 
, resuming 
is progress, ‘‘ thus to meet at every turn the win- 


ning faces of the rising generation—thus to cherish, 
with kind words, the infant germs of a future cen- 
tury !” 


By this time Mr. Jones had reached the com- 


mercial part of the city, which he particularly 
wished to visit. 
ness the gigantic workings of our commercial sys- 
tem; I wish to mix with the people—to view life in 


“For,” said he, ‘‘ I desire to wit- 


its every aspect.” Turning into a side street, Mr. 
Jones became sensible of a strong odor, of a rank 
and fetid description, and casting his eyes around, 





ME. JONES BEHOLDS WITH PRIDE THE METROPOLI- 
TAN POLICE. 
i|| 


perceived a foul accumulation in gut- 
ters and on paving-stones. ‘ Surely,” 
cried our philosopher, “ this cannot 
|, be dirt/ for under the reign of Street 
HH] Commissioners such a thing has be- 
\||||| ome obselete.” He adjusted his sil- 
| | ||| ver-mounted spectacles, and felt for 
NI | |||, his handkerchief to wipe the glasses, 
| i but alas! it was gone! 
Ne 
NA 
| 7 








| 
| In vain he explored his pockets and 
|| examined his hat—it was non est. ‘It 
hi must have copped out,” cried Mr. 
Jones, ‘* when those innocent children 
poy jerked the skirts of my coat. 
erhaps it was my absence of mind 
which excited their guileless mirth 
even then. But hallo! where’s my 
cane? And my umbrella too? I must 
have 7 them somewhere. How 
careless I am “gob But my name 
and address is marked in full upon 
them; undoubtedly I shall find them 
waiting at the hotel for me when I 
return.” 


Hardly had the philosopher con- 
cluded this mental | sor coy when he 
found himself floundering knee-deep 
in the —e filth, to the manifest 
detriment of his patent gaiters and 
fawn-colored garments. And such an 
accumulation of filth! His astounded 
eyes beheld consecutive strata of 
orange-peel, cabbage-leaves, ashes, 
OF NEW ea-pods, soot, nut-shells, old hats, 

Seosnsed animals of the feline and 

canine tribes, ancient boots and de- 
composing vegetables—all amalgamated into one 
sea of liquid mud, which shook and quivered like 
a calves-foot jelly. 

“Singular—very singular!’ ejaculated Mr. 
(Concluded on page 47.) 
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‘‘a NEW YORK IRIsMMAN’s'’ IDEA OF THE BLEVASING CHARACTER OF A CITY RAISED Pie. 





SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
¥,' we eae KATHAIRON 
Pere Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 


use. 
. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 
. It is the most highly me 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 
a Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle. HEATH, WYNKOOP & 'CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
RITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
65 WALL sTREET, New York. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS, $5,500,000. 

Tue stability of this Company is undoubted. It has been 
in successful operation for 37 years, and has paid already 
to the families of parties insured $4, 000. 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
Application can be aoe eeey, or by mail. 

GEO. M. 


EVITT, Acty. 74-81 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
and the Royal Family of England, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
reserving them in pristine purity till the latest period of 
fe, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

JAMES BURGESS & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 





ee ! 
MANTILLAS!! 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 


Asingle Mantilla 
at the wholesale price. 
FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 


are now on sale 
at the following 


extraordinary prices: 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
” Deeks sal Dullars 
retail price, Six . 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas _ 
at es Dollars; 
ular retail price, Eight Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantifies _— 
at Five Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Ten Dollars. 
1,000 Black Moiré Antique Mantillas 
at Six Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Twelve Dollars. 
1,000 Elegant Black Silk Mantillas 
at Eight Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Fifteen Dollars. 
This extraordinary inducement is effered in consequence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the season, and the 
almost total stagnation 
f 


o' 
THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Believing in that system of business which recommends 
the conversion of surplus Stock into 
ready Cash, 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
Po pes rong to keeping it on the shelves, or selling it at 
full price on long and uncertain credit, the Subscriber re- 
spectfully presents the above list of 
REDUCED PRICES 
to the Ladies of New York and the 
Country generally, 
assuring them that the fullest reliance may be placed 
on the statement here set forth. 
GEO. BULPIN, 


361 Broadway. 
Orders from the country faithfully attended to. 
aa” A magnificent assortment of the new 
‘* Mayflower Mantilla,’’ 
of rich gray Moiré Antique, an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 


itt 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
and the Royal Family of England, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
reserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
fe, will be sent, post free, to ail parts of the Umon on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
JAMES BURGESS & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &., and may be applied with 
with equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


Fo A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pilla. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 





12mo 35-86 
HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
and the Royal Family of England, for the purpose oi ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
age them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
JAMES BURGESS & CO., 665 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful - 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 





ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Of every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &C. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
Orange Co., N. Y. J. M. MATTHEWS, 
000 H. H. HUNT. 





INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is ——. te sins all particulars about 

machines. It wi ven gratis to all wh I 
for it by letter or rsonally. © _ — 
wo RM GER & CO,, 323 Broadway, New York. 












